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News Notes of the Fortnight 


In the British Parliament 


NOTHER attempt has been started 
JA to reform the British House of 
Lords. The suggestion was made in 
the form of a resolution by Lord New- 
ton declaring that it is “desirable that 
the number of members should be re- 
duced.” It was adopted too. It seems 
that of the 664 temporal peers in 1920. 
195 never attended the sessions of the 
House, while 150 attended less than ten 
times. In 1921 the number was 674; 
but 240 weren’t there at all, and 220 
came fewer than ten times. Last year 
out of a 684 total 189 failed to attend 
the sessions and 220 attended fewer than 
ten times. “Backwoodsmen” — Lord 
Salisbury once called these indifferent 
members. Lord Newton’s idea was to 
reduce the membership to a fixed maxi- 
mum of three hundred members, and 
thereby greatly increase its efficiency. 
With the addition of the spiritual lords 
the grand total is 726, not to mention 
the “thirty ladies” who will probably 
get seated sometime. 

The House of Commons has been hav- 
ing an excitement of its own, with 
promise of more to come. Philip 
Snowden, well known in the Labor 
Party, introduced a resolution in favor 
of government ownership and manage- 
ment of all the industries of Great Brit- 
ain, the properties not to be confiscated, 
but purchased by the issue of Govern- 
ment bonds. This socialistic plan 
would mean the continued existence of 
wealth only in the form of state securi- 
ties, and its management would be un- 
der the direct control of Parliament. 
As a correspondent of the New York 
Times points out, socialization has gone 
rather far in Great Britain—the state 
runs post-office, telephone, telegraph, 
savings-banks, pensions, gas, water, 
street-cars, milk supply, some industrial 
and health insurance; and the commis- 
sion appointed by Lloyd George to study 
the troublesome coal situation reported 
in favor of state purchase and control. 
But the Snowden resolution is another 
matter, and the Labor Party itself is 
widely split on the issue. Neither Ram- 
say Macdonald, the present leader, nor 


Very Briefly 


HE death of Senator Samuel D. 

Nicholson of Colorado has cut the 
Republican majority in the Senate to 
eight—on the assumption that the Demo- 
cratic governor of Colorado will appoint 
a Democrat in his place. 

Milo D. Campbell, appointed to the 
Federal Reserve Board as the much dis- 
cussed “dirt farmer” member, died a 
week after he took the oath of office. 

Forty children from the Bakule School 
for Crippled Children in Prague—chil- 
dren made helpless by the war—are com- 
ing for a two-months’ demonstration 
tour of the United States, through ar- 
rangements made by the American Red 
Cross. The school was founded with the 
aid of the Junior American Red Cross. 
Its reconstruction work has been re- 
markably successful. 

The Federal Council of Churches an- 
nounces that religious bodies in America 
made their greatest growth last year— 
an increase of 1,220,428 over the previous 
year. Protestants now report 27,454,080 
members; Catholics, 18,104,804, and Jews 
more than 3,300,000. 

The French Chamber of Deputies is 
not disposed to ratify the Washington 
naval treaties, and M, Poincaré is ex- 
pected to introduce a bill providing for 
ratification with the stipulation that 
France’s adherence to the treaty shall 
cease at the end of 1936 unless she gives 
notice two years before of intention to 
continue. 

For our Rhine Army bill, we have 
agreed to deduct the value of German 
material delivered to us after the Armis- 
tice—from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000, and 
to accept payment out of future repara- 
tions in twelve instalments. 

The new Governor General of Porto 
Rico, Horace M. Towner, who succeeds 
E. Mont Reily, has left for his post. H. 
P. Coates, of Saranac Lake, New York, 
has been appointed his attorney general. 





Arthur Henderson would go so far. The 
resolution did not come to a vote, but 
is sure to be discussed again soon. 
Philip Snowden, incidentally, is a strik- 
ing figure in British politics. An excise 
collector in his early manhood, he had 
a bicycle accident that crippled him for 
life. During the year and a half in 
which he was prostrate he read econ- 
omics, and he got up a Socialist, de- 
termined, despite his handicap, to enter 
public life in the interest of his new 
principles. 


Russia Punishes 


HEN the Soviet Government con- 

demned to death Archbishop 
Zepliak of the Greek Catholic Church 
in Russia and Vicar General Bucch- 
kavitch, pleas and protests poured in 
from all over Europe, and our own 
state department entered an appeal by 
way of the German Embassy. The 
churchmen had been condemned for 
propaganda against the government, for 
organized resistance to its decree of 
church disestablishment—an offense for 
which death, in peace times, is univers- 
ally considered a highly disproportion- 
ate punishment. The pleas were based 
on the claim that the men had not been 
accused of counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties, and that even if they were to be 
considered dangerous, imprisonment was 
surely sufficient protection. Within a few 
days the sentence of the Archbishop was 
commuted to solitary confinement for 
ten years, but the Vicar General has 
been executed, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made sharp protest against in- 
terference with its affairs. 


The High Cost of Sugar 


HY does sugar cost so much? An 
investigation is under way to find 
out. This follows charges made by the 
People’s Legislative League represent- 
ing the progressive bloc in Congress, 
though a preliminary investigation had 
already been started by the Department 
of Commerce to discover the reason for 
the sudden sharp rise. 

In their original attack the People’s 
League held Secretary Hoover partly re- 
sponsible, because of a technical De- 
partment of Commerce statement which 
apparently said that there was a sugar 
shortage and so gave speculators a 
chance to boost the price. 

Mr. Hoover’s Bureau Chief who was 
responsible for this document, came out 
with a public statement that Mr. Hoover 
had never seen it, that any how it did 
not say shortage, and had been misin- 
terpreted by a news agency. 

The People’s Legislative League con- 
tinued its attacks, charging “outrageous 
gambling” and manipulation to force up 
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the price of sugar. The tariff on sugar 
was also freely blamed. President Hard- 
ing promptly ordered the Tariff Com- 
mission to conduct an investigation and 
promised that if they found the tariff 
responsible he would exercise his pow- 
ers under the new law to reduce it. The 
Tariff Commission has started its in- 
quiry. ‘The People’s League, learning 
that this will probably take several 
months, says that it will just permit 
the speculators to escape, and recom- 
mends that the Department of Justice 
bring the matter at once before a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury and subpoena the 
books of sugar brokers in New York 
and Washington. 


The Americas Meet 
HE Pan-American Conference, 
e which opened at Santiago March 
25, got rather a blow at the start with 
the announcement of Brazil’s refusal to 
accept the status quo as a basis for naval 
strength. Chile’s expected suggestion 
that armament expenditures be reduced, 
or limited, in equal proportions would 
not be welcomed. The reason given for 
Brazil’s attitude is that her huge terri- 
tory is without a complete railroad sys- 
tem and remote parts can only be 
reached—and kept in order—through 
sea communication. At present her 
navy stands third in South America. 
She has an American Naval Mission for 
her instruction—which Argentina re- 
sents; and Peru also has an American 
Naval Mission—which irritates Chile. 
Also the project for a League of 
American nations which Uruguay was 
to introduce, will not be pressed, be- 
cause the sentiment of the majority of 
the nations represented, including our 
own, is against it. It is understood that 
nothing will happen at this conference 
which Europe could interpret as an in- 
tention on the part of the Americas to 
isolate themselves from Europe. 


Troubled Ireland 

OR Ireland peace is still only a 
hope, not a fact. The Irish Re- 
publicans, unwilling to accept any 
compromise whatever with the British 
Government, continue to oppose the 
Trish Free State by every means in their 
power, and the Free State retaliates with 
harsh measures. The number of execu- 
tions of “rebels” carried out by the 
Free State is now said to be sixty-three, 
and more than a hundred sympathizers 
with the Republican movement have re- 
cently been arrested in England and 

Scotland and deported to Dublin. 

Guns and The Treaty 
UR State Department has had to 
back down from the position it 
took on changes in the elevation of guns 
on capital ships. Secretary Hughes was 
informed from some source within the 
department of the Navy that the British 
had changed the elevation of the guns 
on their capital ships, thus allowing 











angen range and power. Our own navy 
ad planned similar modernization and 
an expenditure of $6,500,000 had recent- 
ly been authorized by Congress. Then 
it came out that the alleged informa- 
tion about the British was incorrect, and 
that the British were disposed to con- 
sider such changes a violation of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Washing- 
ton agreement. The problem now con- 
fronts Secretary Hughes of deciding on 
our course, and the probability is that 
the modernization program will be defi- 
nitely abandoned. 


The Ruhr—No Progress 

HERE has been no marked change 

in the Ruhr situation during the 
fortnight. But a change is likely if the 
French carry out the plan to expel every 
railway worker who continues on strike. 
This would probably involve about half 
a million people if the families are 
counted in, and the question of how the 
deportation would be accomplished is a 
question. Chancellor Cuno has again 
said in a public speech that the Ger- 
mans must hold fast to their policy; but 
also he is reported as taking the posi- 
tion now that negotiations might be pos- 
sible without the actual evacuation of 
the Ruhr, if it were understood that the 
French were to leave soon afterward. 
This hasn’t interested the French much 
because they had no intention of leaving 
in advance of negotiations anyhow. The 
German situation has become increas- 
ingly serious with the threat of internal 
trouble. The monarchist faction of Ba- 
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Wood block prints—an old art re- 
vived—have an ardent and efficient dis- 
ciple in Eliza D. Gardiner, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, whose “Boy, and Goose” 
appears on the cover. In her carving she 
catches the simplicity, the love, the utter 
abandon of childhood. A pupil of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, her early 
work was in water colors and pastels. 
Her favorite subject has always been 
children, whatever the medium, though 
the impression of space and horizon in 
her landscapes is extraordinary. 

Miss Gardiner has shown in the prin- 
cipal Eastern cities, and at the Interna- 
tional Print Exhibition in Los Angeles, 
California, in 1923. She is a member of 
the Society of Independent Artists and a 
teacher at the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 
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varia has been so menacing that last 
week the Bavarian frontier was closed to 
prevent the possibility of the invasion 
of Prussia and an attempt to overthrow 
the republic. Between French and Ger. 
mans the latest outbreak is a riot at the 
Krupp works in which eleven Germans 
were killed and twenty-four wounded. 
Four Krupp directors were arrested. 

Louis Loucheur, a former Cabinet 
minister in France, has come out for a 
demilitarized Rhineland under the care 
of the League of Nations, and meantime 
expresses himself boldly as believing 
that the United States can and should 
intervene in the triple problem of rep- 
arations, French security and inter-Al- 
lied debts. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its Congress at Rome, decided 
the time is not ripe for intervention in 
the Ruhr, but has a plan for the ultimate 
settlement of the whole problem. It is 
the world economic conference idea 
again. The resolution was offered by the 
American delegation, calling for a con- 
ference to which business men of 
all countries would be asked, to discuss 
reparations, securities, debts. It started 
from the premise that Germany must 
pay, but that an adjustment must be 
made which will not ruin her. 

And—for another angle — Hugo 
Stinnes, the great German steel magnate, 
met our great steel magnate, Judge Gary, 
at Rome (by arrangement) and pro- 
posed to him a United States-German 
steel alliance. Of which more later. 


More Talk with the Turks 
NOTHER conference with Turkey 


is almost certain. The Allies have 
replied in pacific strain to Ismet Pasha’s 
note of March 8 outlining what the 
Turks would consider in place of the 
terms offered at Lausanne. But they 
will not accept the Turks’ proposal that 
the economic clauses be detached for 
separate discussion. 

Meantime the oil issue is coming 
closer. The Turks are apparently about 
to reaffirm the “Chester concessions” in- 
volving extensive rights in Asia Minor, 
including the construction of 1200 miles 
of railroad. This “Chester project” 
dates back to 1909, five years earlier 
than the British concession, which has 
never been ratified, and the two inter- 
ests are conflicting. The story is just 
begun. 


Paris Babies Win 


N evidence of the French concern 
about the birth rate is clear in a 
measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, providing a stiff fine for house 
owners who refuse to rent premises to 
families with children, or who make 
children an excuse for raising the rent. 
It is reported things had gone so far in 
Paris that in some apartment houses the 
birth of a baby involved cancellation of 
the lease. April 3, 1923. 
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HE presidential election of 1924 

will be a test of the woman vote, 

said a politician at the capital. If 
it doesn’t strike a decisive blow then, 
the verdict will be that women did not 
want the franchise after they got it. 
Didn’t know how to use it and were too 
apathetic to learn. Didn’t care enough 
about national politics to try to under- 
stand what it was all about. Didn't 
realize the responsibility of the fran- 
chise enough to walk across the street 
to the ballot-box. Didn’t know what 
they were fighting for when they strug- 
gled for suffrage. Went into suffrage 
for the sake of the excitement of having 
a “cause.” 

This seems harsh. Some politicians 
at the capital were too delicate to put 
it in so many words. Others were bold 
and frank—and that is what they said. 
The last Congressional elections engen- 
dered such conclusions. The “woman 
vote” was not definable, distinct, or ac- 
tive, in that election. Women were said 
to follow men. They voted as the men 
did—or they did not vote at all—or 
they joined the ranks of independents 
who cried for the moon. Moreover, 
national politicians pointed out, so far 
when women have shown campaign zeal 
they have begun too late. 


We Start Too Late 


At every election, presidential and 
otherwise, since the franchise was ex- 
tended to women, women have begun 
campaign activity after nominating 
delegates have been chosen, candidates 
have been selected, issues defined, and 
the whole election program mapped out. 
Then a formal invitation has been ex- 
tended to women, sometimes heartily, 
sometimes dutifully, to participate. If 
they participated, often it was to watch 
the machinery already assembled, move 
to a predetermined conclusion. Only 
comparatively few, not in the great ma- 
chine, realize that a presidential elec- 
tion is churning months before nominat- 
ing conventions. This is the result of 
man’s experience with the franchise 
since he signed the Constitution. Men 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


know the infinite preliminary steps as 
instinctively as women know the pinch 
of salt that goes into a pot of potatoes. 

In this formative, preliminary period 
of a presidential compaign, women have 
scarcely figured. It is obvious and com- 
monsensable to realize that this part of 
the political game has been the one in 
which women have not been urged to 
participate. Let us turn the tables. In 
this day and age every woman considers 
it a pleasant, cooperative and helpful 
thing to invite the male sex to sit at a 
board and partake of the results of 
somebody’s expert kitchen and cook- 
stove labors—but we are a far cry yet 
from inviting a parcel of men who think 
they can cook down into the kitchen and 
letting them throw the puff paste to- 
gether, expecting it to be not only a suc- 
cess but better than ever has been 
produced by feminine hands. So you 
will hear from these politicians in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere again this year 
that it is not yet time for women to 
potter around in presidential politics. 

It is not time if the apathy which was 
supposed to have attended the expres- 
sion of the new vote is to be continued. 
If not, it is high time. 

Every woman who desires to be a 
delegate to the national conventions 
which will nominate the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency should declare such an intention 
between now and the first of September. 
If your correspondent were to quote, 
this wouid be ascribed to a national 
politician of authority. 

Every woman voter who is to display 
an interest in the issues of the next 
election should begin now to cooperate 
with her local group, and through that 
with the state and national Committees 
to put individual and community senti- 
ment on record. 

With Congress out of the way, the 
capital has made strides during the fort- 
night in the discussion of campaign 
prospects and the general political sit- 
uation. The President is about to return 
from his vacation in Florida. During 
his absence, when he has become di- 
verted from golf, it has been to comment 


upon campaign queries, and to reflect 
upon politics. From the time he arrives 
in Washington until next December 
when the new Congress convenes, he 
will be importuned by the harbingers 
of the election. When he makes his 
Western tour to Alaska, his wayside 
speeches will be election material. This 
means that issues will become more 
definite, that President Harding’s own 
candidacy will be determined, and that 
by fall considerable impetus will have 
been added to election prospects. It is 
high time to report on the situation. 
Your correspondent has made the 
rounds and in the following brief sum- 
mary analyzes what women can do pre- 
paratory to 1924. 


The Party Urge 


There are five divisions of interest in 
an election: individual responsibility, 
issues, candidates, conventions and elec- 
tions. The first four belong strictly to 
the preparatory stage. Elections them- 
selves are well organized, but what goes 
before is often a closed book. 

First, individual responsibility. A 
voter’s responsibility, says the poli- 
tician, is simple—so long as there is 
party government in the United States, 
choose a party and vote; and choose the 
party not because it perfectly repre- 
sents what you think—which it probably 
will not—but because it is the best me- 
dium for individual effectiveness. This, 
he believes, is what women did not do 
in the last election, nor have they been 
conscientious about it since the Nine- 
teenth Amendment was passed. It is 
out of the question to assume that all 
women can take an active interest, but 
it is not unreasonable to expect women 
to ride to town and vote, and to enroll 
their names in a party organization. 

“Their argument against this,” says 
the national “politician, ‘ ‘is that women 
have no desire to enroll in a defunct 
organization of reactionary politicians 
who have not had a new thought for 
thirty years.” And he answers: “Join the 
party to bring into it the new blood it 
needs, strengthen the progressive ele- 
ment, such as it is, within the party. 
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Come into it in such numbers that wom- 
en will have a voice in the formation of 
its policies—-loud enough to be heard 
and so powerful that the reactionary and 
do-nothing elements will find themselves 
in the minority. Women have com- 
plained that the two parties are so much 
alike, have so little differentiation and 
so few progressive principles between 
them, it is not worth while joining 
either party. The answer to that is, that 
if women came into the ranks of either 
party in large numbers, majorities 
would be greater and more effective, and 
minorities more defined. If they 
brought zeal for principles and policies, 
the fog of differentiation would roll 
away. 

“It will never be possible to carry 
on party government as an extension of 
the suffrage movement; that is, women 
cannot carry over the methods and rou- 
tine of the suffrage period into party 
politics; nor can they apply the machin- 
ery of women’s clubs to national poli- 
tics. If the political party does not 
function as a federation of women’s 
clubs it is not entirely because the party 
system is out of step. But the valuable 
factor in the transition from suffrage 
or clubs to actual participation in the 
franchise would be the transference of 
the extraordinary zeal, the indefatigu- 
able application and forward-looking 
viewpoint which characterized the move- 
ments, to the civic responsibility of the 
vote. 

“And, last in the category of individ- 
ual responsibility, try to conceive of the 
organization for party government as 
for the good of all people, instead of 
for the advantage of the few, in what- 
ever field this might apply. Particular- 
ly does it apply to efforts of women to 
divert all political interest to class bene- 
fits for women and children, which 
should be the woman voter’s specialty 
rather than her entire interest.” 


Issues Popping Up 

This briefly covers every woman vot- 
er’s individual responsibility. Let us 
take up the next interest, one now in the 
process of crystallization—the issues of 
the campaign. Both the Democratic and 
Republican parties at the Presidential 
nominating conventions of 1920 in- 
corporated in their platforms planks 
advocated and urged by women, some 
of them following the actual wording 
of the proposed planks. Every day the 
issues of the coming campaign are 
raising their heads, and these will be 
accepted or rejected by the national 
committees according to the apparent 
interest and concern throughout the 
country and the pressure behind each 
issue as party organizations become 
more active. 

Leaders in both parties know and ad- 
mit that the one issue which will not 
be downed is the wet or dry question; 
and they know, too, that prohibition has 
had its main impetus from the women 


of the country. Women can decide now 
whether the effort to give permanency 
and endurance to the dry position, or to 
the insistent appeals of the wets for 
modification of the Volstead Act, shall 
prevail and receive encouragement. The 
test of prohibition is coming within the 
next year, and will receive an answer 
one way or the other at the Presidential 
election. The wet side is strong, has 
funds to finance it, and is active at po- 
litical centers. It will put forward every 
conceivable strategy. The position of 
the possessor, say the prohibitionists, is 
nine-tenths of the battle, but the other 
tenth, according to all indications at 
the capital, will require the most stal- 
wart effort to resist the wet onslaught. 


Wet or Dry? 


Every party organization of women 
throughout the country should be on rec- 
ord early at state and national head- 
quarters on the wet and dry issue. The 
capital has seen a new reaction lately 
which has been a strong moral convic- 
tion that prohibition rests upon personal 
effort and individual responsibility. It 
is no longer considered ultra fashion- 
able and smart to indulge in a great 
quantity of bootlegged liquors; more 
persons, prominent and otherwise, have 
accepted prohibition on its face value 
and have turned down their glasses. The 
law is the law and its violation in pro- 
hibition leads to violation in other fields, 
and violation is a poor expression of 
the American ‘ideal. Both political 
parties expect to hear from the country 
on prohibition and both parties ex- 
pect to hear decisively from women 
voters. 

The second issue. Peace and inter- 
national affairs. Every women’s organ- 
ization should see to it that there is no 
question whether or not women are in- 
terested in the policy of the nation re- 
garding world peace and foreign affairs. 
The country is at the turning point. Ad- 
vances have been made through the 
Washington Disarmament Treaties for a 
peace program. Shall it be followed 
up? What about an association of na- 
tions? Shall it be isolation or help for 
Europe? The country is full of senti- 
ment for economic conferences, associa- | 
tions of nations, isolation, humanitarian 
relief, recognition of Russia, recognition 
of Mexico, land disarmament, League 
of Nations, and membership in the 
World Court of Justice. To which do 
you give your support? These matters 
will be shaped into campaign material. , 
Later on as campaign amunition they 
will be past welding. Today concerted 
expressions of opinion by organized 
women can make an impression upon 
their course. 

Tariff. There will be something for 
women to say about sugar in the next 
few months. The truth about the rise 
in price, which now confronts every 
woman who conducts a home no matter 
how far in the “back woods” that home 
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may be, is being investigated both by 
administration officials and political and 
legislative agencies. Various contentions 
on many sides hold that sugar has been 
manipulated by profiteers; that the rise 
in price has resulted directly from the 
tariff ; that the Department of Commerce 
in its Commerce Reports has been re- 
sponsible because its reports of supply, 
demand and surplus have been mislead- 
ing, and so on. Tariff is an enigmati 
word to many women, but “sugar” wil! 
be its translation in the campaign. And 
every political organization of women 
in farming districts will be able be. 
fore long to form an opinion as to 
whether the new tariff has been bene 
ficial or disadvantageous. The time tv 
mull over the matter and take a stan 
which will have an effect on the election 
will be within the next few months. 

Railroads. Every indication at th 
capital points to the fact that railroad 
conditions all over the country will b: 
of paramount concern in the elections 
Senator La Follette’s group will make 
it one of its major considerations. A 
greater crisis has been reached in rail- 
road circles than the general public 
realizes. The railroads which sustain 
the country are not paying their own 
way nor are they serving the public 
according to public needs. The Esch- 
Cummins Act, known as the Transpor- 
tation Act, passed after exhaustive 
investigation and study, has not solved 
the problem. It provided for what 
amounted to regional combinations of 
railroads for an economy of operation. 
This has not been fully perfected. Rail- 
road officials are tearing their hair, rail- 
road investors are not getting a fair re- 
turn for their money, railroads are not 
making a fair profit, railroad laborers 
are not getting the worth of their hire, 
and the public gets poor service. The 
other side of the picture is government 
operation and control. This is not be- 
yond study and report in the various 
sections by women. Do you believe in 
guaranteeing profits; in safeguarding or 
guaranteeing wages; or in government 
control and operation? 


Get on Record 

Industrial legislation. Regardless of 
what President Harding has accomp- 
lished toward evolving a method of set- 
tling strikes, whether women believe the 
trend of the Administration has been 
right or wrong, there should be an early 
expression of opinion on an industrial 
plank. This may be entirely ruled out 
at both conventions by men who boast 
of cold judgment, superior to that of 
women; nevertheless, it should be on 
record. 

Social legislation. In this subject in 
which women are specialists, both 
parties expect to hear from every or- 
ganized woman’s group. The effect of 
the new progressive element in Congress 
will give impetus and strength to a so- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Mrs. 
Cheatham, 
and in the 

center 
Miss Maker 


ERY well we know that you who 

watched the League of Women Vot- 
ers come into being would like to see 
a picture page of all the national officers 
and chairmen, even though you have 
seen most of those pleasant faces several 
times in past issues of the magazine. 
But space being the unyielding thing it 
is, we can show you only the newest 
women in the national organization. And 
even then Mrs. Gardiner has been so 
prompt in acquainting you with them in 
the Woman Voter, that we can’t avoid 
repeating. 

The group at the top of the page rep- 
resents the very newest women—those 
who have joined the forces since the 1922 
League Convention. Below are the next 
newest—those who were elected to high 
League office at Baltimore last April and 
are to report on their first year at Des 
Moines next week. Besides, there are 
Convention extras, in Dr. Anna Rude of 
the Children’s Bureau, who has a promi- 
nent place on the program, and Mrs. I. 
H. Tomlinson, president of the Iowa 
League of Women Voters, hostess to the 
Convention. 


E suspect Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, 

of Atlanta, is the baby of the na- 
tional organization. A Georgian by 
birth; Barnard by education, with a law 
course added on; Georgia League work 
from the word “go”—these are among 
the ingredients of the newest member of 
the Board, the Third Regional Director, 
succeeding Mrs. Julian Salley. 


ISS AMY MAHER, new chairman 

of the Committee on Women in 
Industry, succeeding Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, would like one to believe she 
has no history. She will only give it 
staccato—“born, 1883; graduate Smith 
—1906”—that kind 
of thing. There 
were five years for 
study of piano, or- 
gan and musical 
composition before 
the work for 
“causes” began. 
There was a time 
when Miss Maher 
devoted herself to 
anti - tuberculosis 








Mrs. De Normandie 





Their First 
Year 


public health work. She was president 
of the Toledo Consumers’ League for 
about six years, chairman of the Ohio 
Council on Women in Industry for 
three, and President of the Ohio League 
of Women Voters 1920-21. 

Which phase accounts for the clever- 
ness of the illustrated pamphlets on 
hours and jobs for working women just 
gotten out by her Committee ? 
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HEN Mrs. LaRue Brown had to 

resign from the Committee on 
Child Welfare, Mrs. John Jay O'Connor 
took her place. Her background is 
Chicago, Wellesley, philanthropic work 
that ran in the family, reference librar- 
ian’s work, settlements, Consumers’ 
League. Red Cross. Her husband is 
head of the department of finance in 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


ISS RUTH MORGAN, chairman of 

the League’s newest committee— 
International Cooperation to Prevent 
War—claims that her “old fashioned” 
education has hampered her—an educa- 
tion of which one factor, to the casual 
eye. would seem specially to the point 
of her present work—her instruction by 
foreign tutors. Of an old historic New 
York family, it was in her tradition to 
serve publicly. Miss Morgan has this 
record from early womanhood. She 
was an important member of the Red 
Cross Commission in France during the 
war. and before that chairman of the 
Mayor’s Women’s Committee on De- 
fence for the City of New York. Her 
plan for covering the country with 
Round Table discussions on internation- 
al relations is of the greatest value and 
interest—but those details must wait 
for the Convention story. 


N the lower group we have, besides 

Dr. Rude and Mrs. Tomlinson, Mrs. 
R. L. DeNormandie, Mrs. William G. 
Hibbard. Miss Marguerite Wells, Mrs. 
William Palmer Lucas. directors of the 
First. Fourth. Fifth and Seventh Re- 
sions. Mrs. Hibbard, who counts for- 
eign relations her primary interest, rep- 
resented the League at the Williams- 
town Institute of Politics. She has had 
a busy year, and 
ends it with full en- 
thusiasm for the 
League. “Never 
again,” she says. 
“shall we have a 
chance to educate 
twenty-three million 
adult voters. We 
must seize our great 
opportunity.” 
(Continued p. 28) 
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has ended. These two countries, 
neighbors and friends, offer a cur- 
ious contrast which greatly stimulates 
the interest of the tourist with a mis- 
sion. State and church are united in 
Argentina, where 


O UR visit to Argentina and Uruguay 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


well done. Now eighteen institutions 
are under the direction of the central 
board of sixty women. We visited sev- 
eral of these establishments and found 
them all extremely well housed, with 
generous supplies of up-to-date equip- 
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women are those outworn ones familiar 
to all, now abandoned by advancing 
civilization; in Uruguay these laws have 
been replaced by modern legislation. 
Argentina provides for separation with- 
out remarriage when marital relations 

become intolerable. 





But Uruguay seems 





they work hand in 
hand. A disunion 
took place in Uru- 
guay recently and 
many _ institutions 
formerly adminis- 
tered by the church 
have been taken 
over by the state. 
A movement to re- 
move the crosses, 





which had long 
been the sign of 
these _ institutions, 


and to dismiss the 
Catholic Sisters, re- 
placing them by 
nurses trained in 
schools, followed in 
the wake of dis- 
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to have climaxed all 
the nations in the 
world in divorce 
freedom, for any 
woman may divorce 
her husband if she 
has cause, and the 
details of her co 
plaint never appe: 
in the press, whic! 
is forbidden to pub- 
lish the nauseou 
accounts that so de- 


as 


Dp 





hae 4 ten . liet ; : 
4—t ight the newspap 
Li, BI Aa F aS 5 ors of the United 

States. I take it 


that Argentina has 
some agitation on 
the subject, for the 








union. Naturally 
this process aroused much bitterness of 
feeling and considerable misunderstand- 
ing and intolerance on both sides. The 
women’s movement reflects these condi- 
tions. 

The Council of Women in Argentina 
is composed of several large organiza- 
tions, the chief of which is the Sociedad 
del Beneficencia. This organization and 
its work are the most unique I have 
found in any land. Just a hundred 
years ago the government called to- 
gether a group of well-known and able 
women and asked them to assume di- 
rection of the care of the poor. One 
may imagine the utter astonishment of 
these ladies unused to any kind of pub- 
lic responsibility at this call to duty, 
but they accepted. So well did they 
administer this department of public 
charity that they were urged to extend 
their motherly care to still other classes 
of unfortunates. 

At the headquarters of this society, 
in an old colonial house built two hun- 
dred years ago, the directors show the 
books containing the entries of appli- 
cants for help of the year 1822, when 
their work began, and contrast it with 
the thoroughly modern and efficient fil- 
ing system with card directory attach- 
ment on which the records are now kept. 
The portraits of the presidents, often 
in amusingly quaint old-fashioned dress. 
who in succession have directed the af- 
fairs of the Sociedad for a century, 
hang upon the walls and give silent 
testimony to the long record of work 
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The beautiful capitol building 


at Buenos Aires 


ment, and everywhere the orderliness of 
good management was evident. The 
government contributes to this organ- 
ization considerable sums, but the di- 
rectors also collect large sums of money 
by private contributions. They expend 
something over a million (U. S. A.) 
dollars per year. These ladies are all 
Catholics, although their charity is ex- 
tended to all faiths. 

Here in South America I have found 
the same distinction growing of very 
good Catholics, good Catholics, Catho- 
lics, and bad Catholics which is becom- 
ing so pronounced in Europe. The 
Council of Women is composed almost 
entirely of very good Catholics and 
good Catholics, while free-thinking 
women, bad Catholics and Protestants 
are usually not allied with it. 

In Uruguay the Council of Women is 
accused by very good Catholics of be- 
ing anti-Catholic, but inquiry seemed to 
establish the fact that some of its chief 
members had favored disunion, and the 
substitution of trained nurses for the 
Sisters employed in the institutions tak- 
en over by the state. It certainly con- 
tains a majority of Catholics, but the 
very good Catholics look askance upon 
it and are not allied with it. Thus the 
two countries offer an opposite con- 
dition in the organized woman’s move- 
ment. 

In Argentina the laws which concern 





first question of ev- 
ery reporter was “What is your opinion 
on divorce?” 

Yet in Argentina, where married 
women do not control their property 
or have guardianship over their child- 
ren and may not testify in court, the 
state entrusts women with the major 
part of its public charities. In Uru- 
guay, where women possess greater 
legal freedom than in any other Spanish 
speaking country, the institutions cor- 
responding with those directed by wom- 
en in Argentina, are administered by 
men. A comparison of results, methods 
and skill might prove enlightening but 
that would call for the work of ex- 
perts, which none of us are. I noticed 
that the women’s institutions had many 
more home touches, with potted plants 
and comfortable chairs more numer- 
ously distributed. 

Both countries have state-managed 
lotteries, the returns going to charity. 
The contributions from the government 
to the Sociedad of Argentina are de- 
rived from this source. Lottery tickets 
are on sale in every city block. It is 
a big and thriving business. In con- 
sequence, the buildings in both coun- 
tries which shelter all varieties of de- 
pendents are such marvels of elegant 
spaciousness and beautiful construction 
as I have nowhere else seen. All the 
stairs are white marble and the tables 
of the dining rooms have marble tops. 
All floors are beautifully tiled and ev- 
ery institution has its gardens of shady 
trees brightened by flowers. No insti- 
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tion seemed over-crowded, and what- 
ever the methods used and their com- 
parative value, the accommodations 
provided centainly leave nothing to be 
desired. Plumbing is modern and bath 
rooms are abundant. 

Both countries are fond of horse rac- 
ing and the Jockey Club is a prosper- 
ous institution which also contributes 
generously to the charities. Prostitu- 
tion is “regulated” as it is throughout 
South America, but it does not bring 
in more money than is used in the ad- 
ministration. Schools do not show so 
well as charities, and illiteracy is ex- 
ceedingly high throughout this conti- 
nent. Argentina and Uruguay, however. 
are struggling hard to overcome it. 

We have asked the Councils of Wom- 
en to co-operate with ‘the next Pan 
American Congress and to serve as an 
auxiliary. Both have accepted. There- 
fore, an auxiliary, in each case a 
federation of all the chief women’s or- 
ganizations, has been formed in the three 
South American countries we have vis- 
ited. We have found warm sympathy 
for the proposal of closer unity between 
the women workers of the nations of 





the Western Hemisphere. Were the dis- 
tances less expansive and the cost of 
travel less appalling the women of the 
“All Americas” would soon be doing 
“team work” in the business of creating 
good feeling through understanding. 
Yet despite the handicaps, I predict that 
the movement will travel forward with 
heartening speed. 

The largest suffrage meeting of the 
three countries was held in Buenos 
Aires. Here there are three suffrage 
groups each led by a woman physician. 
Each group has its own idea of a pro- 
gram of work and they are not ready to 
unite. There is at present room and 
opportunity for all of them, which col- 
lectively number a considerable mem- 
bership. Groups precede democratic 
organization and that will come later. 
Our meeting was held under the direc- 
tion of the group auxiliary to the Inter- 
national Alliance, of which Dr. Alice 
Moreau de Justo is president. None of 
these groups are members of the Coun- 
cil of Women. The Council regards 
them all as far too radical, and the suf- 
frage groups think the Council far too 
conservative. By mutual opinion they 
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are not allied. In Uruguay a suffrage 
“Allianza” is a member of the Council 
of Women, and another group which 
works amicably with it is composed of 
adherents of the party now in power. 

Although Argentina’s weather bureau 
announced a recent day as the hottest 
recorded in its history--104 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the shade—we have not 
found the heat unbearable. It is difh- 
cult to visualize the people of Europe 
and North America in their furs and 
wraps and ice and snow and struggling 
for coal, while we are served with early 
autumn fruit, peaches, pears, grapes, 
melons and plums. 

Buenos Aires is the largest and com- 
mercially the strongest city in South 
America. It lies on a flat low land by 
the sprawling mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, with its brown and muddy wat- 
ers. Not one factor of beauty does the 
natural situation provide, but rare fore- 
sight seized the only possibility and 180 
parks, large and small, have been 
sprinkled over the city, each artistically 
designed, skillfully planned and wel! 
cared for. The result is a beautiful 

(Continued on page 32) 


Thoughts on Divorce 


HAVE read Senator Capper’s bill 

“To provide for uniform regula- 

tion of marriage and divorce.” I 
hope it will pass—not because it is an 
ideal bill, but because a half loaf is bet- 
ter than no bread, a half reform is better 
than no reformation. 

Senator Capper is too wise to attempt 
too much. He merely seeks to reconcile 
the present inter-state inconsistencies 
and to modify the horribleness of the 
present farcical, not to say tragical con- 
dition of affairs. 

Look at our great and glorious Em- 
pire State of New York, where this 
article is being written and will be pub- 
lished. There is only one cause for di- 
vorce here. Every one knows what it 
is, so I will not be obliged to mention 
the ugly word. The only theory upon 
which any sanity or decency could in- 
here in such rules and regulations is 
that such laws tend to keep down the 
proportion of divurces to marriages. 
They do not. 

At present there is one divorce to 
every eight marriages in America, and 
to quote the report on Law Reform 
prepared by Mr. Charles A. Boston for 
the New York Bar Association, “New 
York with its single cause keeps sub- 
stantially abreast of the rest of the 
country with many causes. Twenty-four 
states had a smaller proportion of in- 
crease than New York, though no other 
state has but one cause for divorce.” 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


If people are determined to get di- 
vorced, they'll get divorced, but most 
of them prefer, when allowed, to do it 
decently. As there is no decent way 
to be honest nor honest way to be de- 
cent in this state, we have. to be dis- 
honest in order to remain decent. We 
must lie by pretending to live in some 





Evadne 


We have the best cause in the world 

for divorce, haven’t we, Mary? 
Mary 

We don’t love our husbands; they don’t 
love us, 

Smith (the lawyer) 

And then your case would be thrown out 
of court for collusion. The law isn’t in- 
terested in love. 

From “Why Not?” 





state where a premium is not placed on 
adultery! There! the word is out. If 
Mr. Boston uses it, I may as well. 

The latter, however, is not quoted 
from Mr. Boston’s report. It is quoted 
from a play called “Why Not?” and 
the fact that I wrote it is no reason why 
I shouldn’t quote it. I believed it when 
I wrote it, I still believe it when I quote 
it. 

But I'll quote again from my friend, 
Mr. Boston: “Where adultery is the sole 
ground of divorce, the increase of di- 
vorces is accounted for by an increase 
of adultery; while in those states where 


other causes justify a divorce, adultery 
becomes relatively insignificant as the 
assigned cause; such liberality, then, at 
least has the merit of diminishing the 
pruriency of the man hunt or the wom- 
an hunt conducted under judicial 
auspices.” 

No one who takes the trouble to make 
a fearless investigation of this subject, 
whether it be for the purpose of writ- 
ing a bill for the Senate, a report to the 
Bar Association, or a play for the thea- 
tre, can fail to be impressed with two 
interesting phenomena:—first, the ap- 
palling hideousness of our present 
divorce laws and their inadequacy to 
prevent the very object of their enact- 
ment; second, the appalling cowardice 
of the powers that be, legal or ecclesi- 
astical, when you put it up to them to 
do something about it. 

The whole attitude of Church and 
State toward sex is wrong and always 
has been, though it is enheartening to 
behold courageous men and women in 
both bodies waking up to that fact. Sex 
love is the most individualistic thing in 
the world, but its results are the most 
social. Therefore, the mating instinct 
should be controlled by society. Nearly 
every one will agree to that. 

But if marriage is a social institution 
—and of course it is, the most import- 
ant one we have--then it should be con- 
trolled not only by, but for. society. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FIFTY-FIFTY WIFE is one who 
pays her own way, on an even di- 
vision, in cash instead of in labor. 

The question of how this can be done 
is frequently asked. It isn’t being done 
to any great extent nor in any case to 
the entire satisfaction of the experimen- 
ters. But it is being attempted, over 
and over, with the same pegging optim- 
ism that distinguishes explorers who 
have not yet found their land and in- 
ventors who have not yet achieved their 
end. Every failure provides new data 
which is not without value to women 
in general. Every partial success may 
well be studied. 

The most important discovery which 
has been made by these fifty-fifty 
wives is that it is the way they feel 
about housework rather than its per- 
formance which. wearies women so 
unutterably and interferes with the 
intelligent direction of their energies. 

A wife who works downtown must 
carry more than one job. She must 
carry a job and a quarter. A whole 
job at her place of business and a frac- 
tional job at home. 

During suffrage campaigns we told 
ourselves with such vehemence that 
housework had moved out of the home 
into the factory that we believed it. 
The truth is that housework has moved 
partly out. About a quarter remains at 
home. 

This statement I base on the calcula- 
tion of a woman who by timing herself 
finds that putting out all that can be 
put out—like laundry—and bringing in 
all that can come in—like window 
cleaners—and with all possible modern 
conveniences, she can get housework for 
two people done up in three hours. 
Since a twelve-hour day used to be a 
good day’s work for a housewife, I reck- 
on that about a fourth of the old job 
remains. The fraction of course varies 
more or less, according to the nature of 
the family, the location, and the amount 
of standardization, condensation, and co- 
operation possible to the home boss. 
The supervision of servants may take 
the place of hand labor, but this too 
almost invariably falls wholly on the 
housewife. 

When there are children either the 
work or the supervision of trained as- 
sistants increases. Two young children 
and a pay job seems to be the maximum 
that even an ardent and healthy femin- 
ist can carry. When the third child is 
added she almost always gives up her 
job and stays at home. One such ex- 
fifty-fifty wife explained it thus: 

“T was humiliated at first to have to 
give up and live off Ted. Then I came 





Fifty-Fifty Wives 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


across a description of how the male 
tiger feeds his mate when she has off- 
spring and | decided that if a lady tiger 
could bow her proud spirit to being fed, 
why, I guessed I could, too.” 

So, patterning on the tiger, Ted was 
allowed to bring home the bacon. 

Now the job and a quarter situation 
of the self-supporting wife is very like 
that of a woman with a large family, no 





No, this hasn't a thing to do with the 
housework series and contest, though it 
is about wives and their work. The 
series is skipping a number—partly be- 
cause it is so far to the bottom of the 
contest pile; partly to give early place 
to Miss Hopkins’ pithy advice to mar- 
ried-women-who-want-careers. 





help and some extra burden like a sick 
child. She too carries more than a 
woman-sized job. No matter how gen- 
erously her husband tries to come to 
her assistance, the heaviest part of the 
burden falls on her shoulders. House- 
work is difficult to divide with a man. 
though there is nothing in the work it- 
self to make this so. The trouble lies 
in the different attitudes which men and 
women have toward housework. The 
woman just naturally does the work 
and the man just naturally does not. 

Show a woman a pile of unwashed 
dishes. Her instinctive reaction is to 
look for an apron. Her mother taught 
her that as conscientiously as a cat 
teaches a kitten to catch mice. The 
woman may resist the impulse. She may 
let the dishes stand while she sews or 
works in the garden or goes to her 
downtown job or frivols, but so long as 
the dishes are unwashed she has a sense 
of guilt. Resisting the temptation to 
wash them uses up almost as much 
energy as washing them. 

Show her husband a pile of unwashed 
dishes. His instinctive motion is to 
reach for his hat and leave the house. 
He may, out of the kindness of his 
heart, do the dishes, but he has no sense 
of responsibility toward them. It is, 
indeed, his duty not to allow them to 
interfere with his outside work. To a 
woman an unswept floor is a sin. It 
is a sin to a man also—but not his sin. 
The action patterns etched on people’s 
brains in regard to house work, differ 
according to the sex of the individual. 

The actual performance of house- 
work is not its heaviest burden. The 
phase that drains a woman’s energy is 
a continuous awareness of the condition 
of every article in the house from a 
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spool of blue silk to the last jar of 
damsons in the preserve closet. This 
awareness slips back and forth between 
conscious attention and subconscious 
registration. It is a giant memorandum 
pad, illuminated by a make-and-break 
electric current. 

Every housewife is constantly aware 
of beds, breakfasts, dinners,  silver- 
polish, saucepan covers, market prices, 
mopboards, garbage, roaches, mice, 
moths, curtain fixtures, gas leaks, ex- 
pressmen, laundry, ice, milk, all the ar- 
ticles she possesses and all she wants 
to possess and can't. 

This multitudinous awareness, reso- 
lutely thrust out of consciousness a 
large part of the time, is the necessary 
background for the rhythmic and eflec- 
tive performance of housework. If ever 
a woman arose from her coffin it would 
be to dust the parlor mantle before the 
funeral guests arrived. 

Man is aware of the furnace, opening 
tin cans, lifting heavy furniture and be- 
ing extraordinarily clever at fixing 
things that are out of order. But his 
mother did not etch into his mind the 
innumerable and continuous small re- 
sponsibilities of housekeeping. It is not 
the touch of a woman’s hand that makes 
the home, but ten thousand touches, ten 
thousand times repeated at just the right 
instant. 

This unacquaintedness with the sub- 
tleties of running a home is what makes 
it possible for a man to say to his wife 
when she returns after an absence: 

“I don’t see why women make such 
a fuss over housekeeping! I got along 
all right. And it hardly took me any 
time at all.” 

The hastily slicked-up house shrieks 
a silent protest to the understanding 
woman and she as silently promises it 
immediate relief. 

This minute attention which women 
give their homes is partly due to their 
habit of unconsciously identifying their 
homes with their own personality. A 
woman can hardly separate herself from 
her home or her home from herself in 
her thoughts. If one wants to give a 
woman a present she will like, one 
usually choses something for her house. 
The home is a part of the woman. 
When she neglects it, it is like neglect- 
ing her personal toilet. I doubt very 
much if a woman could be a good car- 
penter or plasterer. She could not 
bring herself to make, in a well-ordered 
house, the mess which a competent 
workman feels is his first obligation to 
society. 

From the woman’s do-it-now training 
in housekeeping, from her continuous 
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awareness of household conditions, and 
her identification of herself with her 
home, arises a very emotional attitude. 
Women are not, in general, reasonable 
about their housework. Their feelings 
influence their thoughts, even, at times, 
to the point of hysteria. When a woman 
breaks down from housework, it is not 
the work itself which has been too much 
for her, but her emotional conflict con- 
cerning it. Her contending feelings, 
added to the labor, wear her out. 

Right here the fifty-fifty wives have 
made their contribution. Compelled to 
atialyse their situation, they have found 
that their emotions make their position 
more difficult and that it is necessary 
for them to renounce those devastating 
emotions that deplete vitality. Nothing 
is harder to change than an attitude of 
mind, yet that is what they are attempt- 
ing. 

One with whom I talked had given up 
being sorry for herself. Individuals are 
sorry for themselves on the most ex- 
traordinary grounds. 

“T actually pitied myself,” this pro- 
fessional woman asserted, “because I 
hadn’t time or strength to keep my 
white-tiled bathroom floor immaculate. 
But when I did scrub it I was sorry for 
myself because I had to expend my time 
and strength on floors! So I figured 





out that it wasn’t the floor that was 
wrong, but my reaction toward it. I 
gave up, you might put it, my bathroom 
floor. Curiously enough, since I’ve 
given it up, 1 manage somehow to keep 
it clean. It is that way, I find, about 
lots of things.” 

Another had laid moods on the altar 
of efficiency. She could no longer wait 
for inspiration, could not be impeded 
by despondency and hadn’t time for un- 
certainty. A third found that worry in- 
terfered with the intelligent direction 
of her work. Fatigue was among the 
useless luggage tossed overboard. 

“Of course I get tired,” admitted the 
no-fatigue apostle; “but I don’t let my- 
self get the way I used to when the 
strength would run like water down my 
arms and drip off my finger-tips. I 
simply can’t afford to get tired like that 
any more.” 

Resentment was one of the hardest 
emotions to let go. All women know, 
and most of us mention it too often, 
that women never have had a square 
deal. Resentment has accumulated in 
our hearts for generations. Repressed 
rage is handed down from mother to 
daughter like a taint in the blood, and 
as unconsciously. This suppressed re- 
sentment, which is as futile as it is justi- 
fied, gets mixed up in a wife’s attitude 
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toward her husband. Her intelligence 
tells her that he, individually, is as help- 
less in the general masculinist-feminist 
situation as she is, but her repressed and 
perhaps unconscious animosity projects 
itself upon him. A leaky sink drain, 
an impertinent maid, or a spoiled din- 
ner, are very, oh, very, very likely to 
make a woman cross with her husband. 
And just as soon as she focuses that 
general, diffused resentment on him, she 
endangers the affection and passion for 
the sake of which she labors amid mops 
and dustpans. 

These renunciations of self-pity, nerv- 
ous fatigue, moods, and resentment, are 
being accomplished, I am informed, not 
by the wearying and negative process of 
repression, but by tossing them aside as 
useless impedimenta. The self-support- 
ing wife who wants to keep her job and 
wants to keep her home, must sacrifice 
even her sense of sacrificing. It is the 
price she pays. 

They will have their careers. But they 
will have their homes too. No choice. 
Both. Boarding-houses will not do for 
them. Some of these stubborn creatures 
speaking frankly, woman to woman, ad- 
mit that their main reason for marrying 
is to have a man to keep house for. A 
home is not a home. they say, without a 
husband in it. 


“Friday Morning’s” New Home 


E dedicate this building to 
the highest welfare of our 
homes, our schools, our city. 

our country, and the world. We pledge 

ourselves that nothing human shall be 
foreign to our sympathy and our help- 
fulness.” And with all her strength Mrs. 

A. W. Lobengier, President of the Fri- 

day Morning Club of Los Angeles. 

thrust her shovel into the earth and 
broke ground for the club’s new home 

The old club house, pictured in a 
recent Citizen as a charming building 
of the Spanish type, has been sold to 
the Catholic Women’s Club of Los 

Angeles, and moved to their site. So 

Mrs. Lobengier’s shovel marked the sec- 

ond time the same ground had been 

broken for a Friday Morning home. 
The new building is to be six stories 
high instead of two, of plaster and cut 
stone, entirely fireproof. All the space 
will be devoted to club affairs, making 
it (probably) the largest clubhouse 
owned and operated by women in the 

United States. An auditorium seating 

fifteen hundred, with a gallery and a 

modern stage adaptable to any kind of 

performance, together with foyer and 

elevators, occupies the first floor. A 

mezzanine floor houses offices and com. 

mittee rooms, and the second floor is 
devoted to a lounge. and a library with 
reading rooms. The club is wise in 
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Pasadena 


Frederick W. 


Martin, 


This is the way the new Friday Morning 
Club will look. 


providing a small auditorium on the 
third floor. It seats three hundred and 
fifty, and has a competent small stage. 
The fourth floor is given over to eat- 
ing. The broad dining-room has space 
for five hundred guests, and opens on 
to parlors, dressing-rooms. and an 


open-air loggia of the type Los Ange- 
les uses all the year round. Back of 
the dining-room is the thing which 
makes it usable, a thoroughly modern 
kitchen. The fifth floor will be given 
over to other organizations, and an art 
gallery and small parlors will occupy 
the sixth. 

It has been no easy matter for a club 
of only twenty-five hundred women to 
finance a building of this size. Five 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, 
more than half a million, is the es- 
timated cost. Who was it that said 
women’s finances were confined to their 
pin money? The club has raised $210.- 
000 “by a combination of earning, sav- 
ing, and giving,” according to their 
president. and they have arranged to 
borrow the rest when that is exhausted. 
This will mean a mortgage of $350,000 
at 514 per cent. The interest and up- 
keep on such an establishment they ex- 
pect to pay out of dues, and rentals 
from the building, which they hope will 
amount to at least $25,000 a year. This 
tremendous undertaking is being carried 
by members who are paying dues of 
only $15 a year. 

By remaining at their old location 
the Friday Morning Club made them- 
selves responsible for a much more ex- 
pensive building than they would have 

(Continued on page 32) 

















Manager 
of 


Skyland 


By Emma H. de Zouche 


MAN with imagination went to 
A the top of the highest hill which 

lords it over an enchanting valley 
in the Berkshires, and, noting that he 
commanded the entire panorama from 
all directions, below and above, he 
hewed him an estate almost from the 
solid rock and called it Skyland. From 
a far greater point of vantage, survey- 
ing unblemished Nature in the ups and 
downs of forty thousand acres in the 
upper reaches of New York and New 
Jersey, a woman lords it over a Sky- 
land inclusive of every allurement un- 
der the blue dome. From her cabin 
on the rocky hillside she weaves her 
spells, first for the children from the 
cities below, and next for the older 
grown, that all may come to revel in 
its beauties and understand its joys. 

This particular Skyland—lying along 
the western shore of the Hudson—is the 
Palisades Interstate Park, to which the 
late George W. Perkins gave so much 
of vision and enthusiasm, and so many 
men and women of wealth have con- 
tributed their quota. And the woman 
of the hillside is Miss Ruby M. Jolliffe, 
Superintendent of the Camp Depart- 
ment, who from her niche on Bear 
Mountain views her demesne. Eighty- 
one camps, in a circuit of forty miles— 
a community of 6600 people of which 
she is the responsible head! The eighty- 
one camps comprise from five to fifty 
souls of such various selection as a 
group of young business girls, under a 
competent director, a holiday party out 
from sheer love of the woods and lakes, 
divisions of romping boys, and even a 
nutrition camp where the youngsters are 
rationed for health and strength. 

Miss Jolliffe’s position has no paral- 
lel. Under the Park Commission she is 
an autocrat. She arranges all programs, 
introduces all innovations, keeps the 
minds as well as the bodies of her 
charges happily exhilarated, but in ac- 
complishing it interferes so little with 
individual plans that her big family is 
entirely responsive. 

The Interstate Park—which as every 
one knows was born, in 1900, of the vic- 
torious effort to preserve the Palisades 
of the Hudson—has opened up its lakes 
and brooks and increased its glorious 
spaces (as notably through the $10,000 
acres of the Mrs. E. H. Harriman gift) 
until now its possibilities as a play- 
ground for the people are almost end- 
less. It covers seventeen hundred acres 
on the Jersey side, with the remainder 
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Miss Jolliffe in our Switzerland, and a glimpse of Bear Mountain Inn 


in New York. Sixty-six of the camps 
are now built shacks with every rea- 
sonable comfort. The camps are situ- 
ated on twelve of the fifteen lakes, with 
all the added pleasures such waterways 
can contribute. Camp plants are rented 
on an annual tenure to such organiza- 
tions as churches and settlements, phil- 
anthropic and welfare workers, who 
send children or young workers into the 
open. Private individuals may also ob- 
tain permits, with the visé of the Su- 
perintendent, in certain sections. For 
two dollars a week a camp large enough 
for several people, with water and con- 
veniences, may be secured. Miss Jolliffe 
controls the large business of leasing 
the camps and is therefore thoroughly 
informed of the personnel. 

As most of the camps are far from 
the base of supplies, the farthest being 
seventeen miles away, two food wagons 
are sent out daily from Bear Mountain 
Inn, which with its restaurant and ac- 
commodations, has become a sort of Ad- 
ministrative House for the Park, where 
the casual stranger motoring out to see 
the sights, as well as the “residents,” 
may be entertained. At noon the food 
wagons carry dinner to the camps; and 
at four P. M., supper and breakfast, 
the charges being hardly more than 
nominal. Private campers, however, 
who prefer to cook their own chow, are 
not restricted in this respect. 

The history of the rapid rise in the 
patronage of the Park is so closely al- 
lied to this history of Miss Jolliffe’s 
connection with it that the slight ath- 
letic figure of the young Superintendent 
in knickerbocker suit and shading hat 
is the inevitable focus of the picture. 
Miss Jolliffe was a teacher in a private 
school is New York City in 1913, when 
the boredom of the long vacation in- 
duced her to seek some outlet for her 
energies. She wanted to get out of 








doors. So she dropped into the Y. W. 
C. A. and, as a totally unknown quan- 
tity, asked if there were not something 
she could do. The response of the 
Y. W. C. A. was to send her up to 
Blauvelt, New York, where on 550 acres 
on the edge of the Interstate Park, a 
camp had been started for young busi- 
ness girls, ranging in age from fourteen 
up. Miss Jolliffe was not curious about 
the “up” ages, as long as the applicant 
was happy in camp régime, and able to 
keep up with its requirements; and a 
pair of little grandmotherly “business 
girls” trotted about on the hikes with 
the calm enjoyment of youth. 

For eight years during the summers 
Miss Jolliffe had charge, first of the 
Blauvelt camp, and later of the Central 
Valley Camp. Perhaps the Interstate 
Park Commission, watching the pros- 
perity of the neighboring camp which 
grew from 50 to 250 in the first three 
years, may have realized that the meth- 
ods and initiative of the Director would 
prove invaluable with wider scope. 
Perhaps George W. Perkins, who during 
his lifetime was absorbed in the inter- 
ests of the Y. W. C. A., as well as of the 
Interstate Park, may have been responsi- 
ble. But anyhow, Miss Jolliffe was 
persuaded to give up her career as a 
teacher and become the all-year round 
Superintendent of the Camp Department 
of the Palisades Interstate Park. 

It is now nearly four years since she 
took up her duties. And in those four 
years the great idea has come which may 
make the Interstate Park not alone the 
great summer playground, but the 
Switzerland of America—a paradise of 
winter sport. Already the rush has 
commenced. forward-looking plans are 
afoot, and the inspiration which caused 
Miss Jolliffe last winter to stock up ex- 
tra blankets in one or two of the double 
camps, with a roaring fire as the com- 
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plement, may spread like an infection to 
a complete winter encampment, with 
myriad sports on ice and snow. 

So many applications reached Miss 
Jolliffe when the cold set in this year 
that she decided to open Bear Mountain 
Inn for the week ends. From the be- 
ginning the popularity of this move was 
amply demonstrated; but since January 
1, the Inn has been crowded to over- 
flewing. The equipment installed by the 
Commission now includes two fine to- 
boggan slides, one of which, built up 
to a height of 475 feet, affords a com- 
plete slide of 1500 feet. This is at 
Hessian Lake, back of Bear Mountain 
Inn. 

If you should ask Miss Jolliffe what 
has been the greatest factor in the sum- 
mer camp life she supervises with such 
unflagging enthusiasm, she would prob- 
ably tell you that the swimming and 


the rowing have done more to humanize 
and energize her forces than all else. 
The Superintendent advocates no risks. 
She exacts instruction from competent 
rowing teachers and swimming teachers. 
Girls and boys who are learning to swim 
first study the motions, next practice 
them in a “crib” lowered into the water 
and anchored, where they become expert 
without danger. Then, and only then, 
they are free to swim in the lake. Miss 
Jolliffe discourages long periods in the 
water. She has instigated water com- 
petitions in rowing and swimming be- 
tween camps. One of the biggest meets 
included fifty boys’ camps, when the 
boats stretched across the lake like a 
bridge. It is the pride of the Superin- 
tendent that one hundred per cent of 
the young people who camp in Inter- 
state Park learn to swim. 

As the area abounds in historic spots 
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the hikes have more than beautiful coun. 
try to give them a fillip. But Miss Jol- 
liffe, who is ever on the wing, spending 
a day at one camp and then at another, 
does not believe that over-exertion will 
help the little business girls to carry 
back reserves of strength. Evening en- 
tertainments are organized among the 
camps. Many camps peopled in relays 
by social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions have their own experts, but all 
under the eye of the Superintendent. 
From New York to Bear Mountain 
Landing means a forty-five-mile sail on 
the Hudson and usually a fifteen-mile 
automobile ride at the end of it. It 
means the mountains and lakes of a 
wildwood where the hand of man has 
only abetted that of nature. 
a benevolent autocrat to consider your 
welfare and to open up in forestry and 
(Continued on page 28) 


Our Jukes Family 


were children the Browns lived 

in that alien land known as “the 
flats” and were the only poor people in 
our village. Besides Bet, who was the 
dominating member of her family then 
and remained so to the hour of her 
death at eighty-five, and “old Nick,” her 
husband, who was also her cousin, there 
were big boys who came to our house 
in quest of the old shoes of our big 
brothers. There were smaller boys and 
girls and babies—Brown babies long 
after babies stopped coming to the fam- 
ilies of the social superiors of the 
Browns. 

Besides being poor, the Browns were 
unbelievably dirty. Our neighbor, Mrs. 
Goodyear, the efficient mother of a con- 
siderable brood of hardy youngsters, all 
of whom went barefoot, climbed trees 
with monkey-like ease and handled 
snakes, dead or alive, with superb un- 
concern, sometimes captured a young 
Brown in her dooryard and put him or 
her through a thorough cleansing pro- 
cess. (Why ours was just a “yard” and 
the Goodyears a “dooryard” we never 
knew.) A wash tub, a great deal of 
hot water, much soap, a fine tooth comb 
and a generous quantity of “lamp oil” 
always figured in the thrilling reports 
of these Goodyear-Brown bouts. In our 
minds the bravery of Mrs. Goodyear in 
these encounters helped to account for 
the prowess of her offspring. 

The Browns were the village outcasts, 
always short of clothes, though they 
probably never suffered (indoors) 
either from cold or hunger. Everybody 
on “the flats’ had coal, loads of it 
stored in sheds or cellars; they helped 
themselves to it from cars on the rail- 
road tracks. Only people “up town” 


ee BROWN is dead. When we 


By Elizabeth J. Hauser 


bought coal. Old Nick was sometimes 
seen with an axe on his shoulder, so his 
efforts may have augmented his pension 
and sufficed for that part of the family 
food which was not donated. It is not 
at all probable that it would have oc- 
curred to any of them to acquire pro- 
vender as they did coal, for that would 
have been stealing. 

None of the Browns went to school or 
to church, until Joe became intrigued 
with a Methodist revival and was con- 
verted. He washed and went to services 
faithfully even for a little while after 
he was “taken in.” There was a large 
class the Sunday he was received into 
full membership and he got more at- 
tention than all of the others put to- 
gether. The pastor was a robust man, 
earnest of manner, red of face and with 
a habit of perspiring freely. How he 
did work in an effort to penetrate 
“Brother Joseph’s” consciousness! He 
must have realized that his wood pulpit 
was as capable of response as Joe. Joe 
was “one of the Browns,” that was all. 

Joe’s little adventure into the church 
was followed a few years later by his 
brother Mike’s little adventure into the 
penitentiary, where he was sent for an 
offense against decency committed with- 
in the crowded family domicile. It must 
have puzzled Mike greatly to understand 
why he should have to go to prison. He 
came out eventually, physically much 
cleaner, and otherwise no worse than 
when he had entered. The penitentiary 
teaches little of good or evil to such as 
the Browns. Lem’s little adventure was 
losing a foot—the railroad surgeon am- 
putated it with a meat saw, and Lize 
went through her remaining years with 
only a part of one hand, due to some 
mishap in climbing over a train of 


freight cars. Mostly, though, their lives 
were uneventful. 

The third generation commenced to 
arrive when the girls were in their teens 
and with one exception the newcomers 
ran true to form—they were just 
Browns. The exception was a son born 
to the dullest of Bet’s daughters—blind 
from birth and fatherless. He has been 
to a state school and learned to make 
brooms. He is a gentleman, doomed to 
dirt and darkness, a tragic figure, where- 
as his little half brother who was killed 
by a train and his infant half sister who 
drowned in the rain barrel were only 
pathetic. 

When the railroad, or maybe it was a 
steel plant, needed the bit of ground 
occupied by the unspeakable Brown 
shanty, it was purchased and the family 
departed for higher ground. 

Nick and the blind boy’s mother died 
but more were born and the family scat- 
tered. The original household was re- 
duced now to four persons, Bet, one- 
footed Mike, “Old Al” and the blind 
broom maker, and they fared sumptu- 
ously. Every Saturday Bet invested most 
of the earnings of her three men in food. 
She “packed their buckets”—such buck- 
ets!—and today she died while cooking 
their dinner. 

The obituary notice will mention ten 
children, twenty-five grandchildren, 
eleven great grandchildren. 

Recently the state appropriated two 
million dollars for the extension of our 
feeble-minded institutions which the Di- 
rector of Public Welfare says is a mere 
drop in the ocean of our needs. 

Bet Brown is dead but the funeral 
isn’t until Monday and all her surviving 
children and grandchildren and great 
grandchildren will be there. 


It means: 


a. 
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Editorially Speaking 





The Citizen’s Policy 
E VERY few months we want you to look with us at the 


Citizen’s sailing chart—its summed-up policy. It helps 
us all to steer straight. Here it is again: 
The removal of all political, legal and economic disabil- 
ities of women; but with the preservation and increase of 
protective legislation for women in the interests of the 
race. 
The protection of children by an adequate Child Labor 
Law. 
A living wage, and decent living conditions as the basis 
of sound citizenship for both men and women. 
The furthering of measures to reduce illiteracy, and to 
raise the standards of education. 
The return of the government to the hands of the gov- 
erned—by retention and improvement of the direct pri- 
mary; by opposition to domination of politics by bosses 
and by money interests. 
The full constitutional rights of freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. 
The teaching of civic morality in the public schools, 
stressing individual responsibility of every citizen for the 
government. 
The obligation of women to exercise all the functions of 
citizenship, from voting to office-holding, with special em- 
phasis on legislative office. The Citizen is non-partisan, 
concerned with the increase of women’s influence in all 
the political parties. 
The enforcement of the Prohibition law. 
An equal moral standard for men and women. 
The entrance of the United States into a League of 
Nations. 
The promotion of world peace through progressive dis- 
armament, international cooperation, international gov- 
ernment control of manufacture and use of munitions, 
outlawry of war by international law. 


The Inferiority Complex 


HE Woman Citizen has been taken to task recently for be- 
ing unduly laudatory over women’s achievements. One 
correspondent puts her complaint so effectively that 

we cannot refrain from quoting: 

“Let up on the First Woman pedal, thin the mixture a 
bit of the braggadocio content as to woman’s amazing effec- 
tiveness wherever she turns her hand. All the reforms, suc- 
cesses and progress of the time are not the results of wom- 
en’s efforts. Everything in the country isn’t going to pot 
except what the women rescue.” 

We agree, and we apologize for giving the impression that 
we think everything good is done by women. Seriously, 
however, the Woman Citizen is very much concerned in en- 
couraging women to value themselves more. We should 
like to help lift the many inhibitions which prevent them 
from using their own powers to the fullest and from taking 
their place of equality with men. Women too often accept 
men’s condescending attitude toward them, and think of 
themselves as inferior. For a well-balanced judgment, the 
world needs the two viewpoints—that of the man and that 
of the woman. But women do not realize the value of their 
own opinions. They are accustomed to thinking that men 
know, while they distrust their own ability and under-rate the 
contribution they have to make through their own indepen- 
dent judgment. If women are to render their best service as 
citizens and make their real contribution to a wise public 


opinion, they must be encouraged to think for themselves. 
to act for themselves, and to expect frank and full equality 
of treatment. The Nineteenth Amendment gave women thie 
vote, but it did not remove the age-long belief in woman's 
inferiority in the minds of either men or women. Women 
still have that to do for themselves. 


If Not This League, What? 


HAT does America owe to Europe in her crisis ’ 
Maude Royden asked the question in her farewell ai- 
dress at the conclusion of her tour in this country. 

And the answer, made with full recognition of America’s ai- 
most boundless charity abroad, was that we owe Europe sonic 
hope, because we murdered that hope of organizing the wor!d 
for peace which lived for a little while during the war an: 
after—until the United States refused the League of Nation 
With wonderful vividness Miss Royden described the mind «| 
Europe in those days—the hope of ending war, of supersed: 
ing national hates with brotherhood, of really making a 
Europe that could live together. When the Treaty was made 
known, she said, she and many others would have despaire:| 
—so far did it fall short of expressing their ideal—had it 
not been for the Covenant, which showed at least the shad 
owy sketch of their idea of world reorganization. And then 
when we rejected the whole thing, she said it meant to them 
that we too had lost faith in the idea of ordering the world 
for peace. And a sort of madness of despair seized the coun- 
tries. But when she came here, she discovered, for the first 
time with understanding, that this great world plan had been 
allowed to become a partisan issue. It was a deeply im- 
pressive moment when she said to that large New York 
audience, “Did you really let the last hope of a dying world 
become the sport of party politics? And if you did, has the 
Old World ever done anything worse?” 

Like Mrs. Hale elsewhere in this issue, Miss Royden pled 
that those who sincerely cannot accept the League as it is. 
should not on that account cease to try for world association. 
If there are things in the Treaty or the Covenant that hurt 
the American conscience, then let us bring pressure to bear 
for revision. If we think the present arrangement an unsound 
basis for settling the world, then let us say what should 
be. Let us say on what terms we would join hands with 
Europe. If we want another form of association than that 
which exists, let’s say what form. Above all things, let us 
develop a powerful public opinion for association with 
Europe in the effort to make a livable world. Let us not 
merely stand off and criticise. 


More Than “Bones” 


VERY once in a while some one makes the objection 
that the study of forms of government, of political or 
ganization, is an empty and futile activity. Those are 

only the bones, they say. What good does it do you women 
to stuff your heads with political facts? All this political 
business has little to do with the realities that underlie our 
complex social problems—and those realities are economic 
rather than political. It is as if a physician should expect 
to qualify by learning only anatomy. 

As a warning the point is well taken, but there its value 
ceases. The medical student has to learn anatomy—but he 
doesn’t stop there. The citizen has to learn the “bones” of 
his government’s structure in order to understand how the: 
are being twisted—by economic pressures, for one thing. 1 
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to change the figure and quote from an Iowa League of 
Women Voters Bulletin—**Women must become familiar with 
the organization and administration of city, county and state 
political affairs in order to be able to help and to move 
about without being caught in the political machinery.” 

It would be a dreadful pity if women thought political 
action the final and only answer to all social ills, or pinned 
all their faith to good laws and good men. It would be a 
serious mistake if they failed to realize the huge chasm be- 
tween the ideals of representative government which they 
study and the actual facts of corrupt boss control and the 
inter-relations of finance and politics which so powerfully 
dominate our national life. Information—provable, sure- 
about how these matters actually work out is much harder 
to come by than that about the theories of government. For 
the most part, we believe women’s organizations are on the 
right track in their study, and are proceeding along soundly 
practical lines. 

So long as their eye is well fixed on the ideal of playing 
their full part in the governing business and inciting others 
to do likewise. they are headed straight. 


Lest We Forget 
H ERE are a few facts that women should know and re- 


member: 

According to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (“The Income of the United States”), 86 per cent 
of the persons gainfully employed in this country in 1918 
had an income of less than $2,000 a year, and 38 per cent 
had an income of less than $1,000. Official investigations 
of the cost of living for the same period showed that $2,242 
was needed to maintain an average family according to mini- 
mum standards of health and comfort (U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1919). 


Wages have gone down a good deal since 1918. Prices 
have gone down somewhat, but not nearly so much. If 86 


per cent of our wage workers and professional men in 1918 
were earning less than enough to support a family in com- 
fort, the proportion who are below the comfort line must be 
considerably larger now. 

The United States is the wealthiest and most powerful 
country in the world. When it is declared to be also highly 
prosperous, let us seriously ask ourselves the question, can 
any country rightly be called prosperous when the majority 
of its people are not prosperous? 

Women must study how to bring about a wider and more 
general diffusion of the conditions that make health and 
comfort possible. To mothers who have both heads and 
hearts, this problem should appeal with especial force— 
A. S. B. 


The Silk Stocking Epoch 
W view: is the line between beauty and fashion? A 


few years ago the very short skirt looked freakish. 

Today the very long ones look sloppy. Each genera- 
tion has some particular pet mode which every woman of the 
time strives strenuously to follow. Succeeding generations 
of women jeer at the most prized fashion of preceding ones. 
Note the voluminous skirt of the ’60s, the bustle of the *70s, 
the huge puffed sleeves and pomadours of the °90s: 

If we should chose the characteristic mode of this genera- 
tion, it would be the silk stocking. For several years past, 
no girl or woman of any age or station has been seen wear- 
ing any hosiery but silk. Every school-girl wears them. 
Many a would-be sensible mother has fought the question 
out with her young daughter in school, and ten to one the 
girl has won. “She would be ‘queer’ if she wore anything 
else.” 

One problem has often bothered us—who does the darn- 
ing these days? 

The manufacturers and the merchants are so much in the 
conspiracy to make every woman wear silk that it is diff- 
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cult to find cotton, or even lisle, stockings in the shops, and 
when found. they cost so much that silk seems cheaper. The 
reaction will set in from that very fact. Women who want 
to be exclusive are now taking to wool or lisle in order to 
be different from the great mass of women wearing silk. 
Also because wool or lisle costs so much, only the wealthy 
can afford them. We believe that the next generation will 
consider the silk stocking craze as queer as we consider the 
bustle. 

Meanwhile, who does do the darning today, or don’t silk 
stockings wear out? 


Garden Week 
\ MONG all the weeks arranged to emphasize worthy 


causes we think the idea of a Garden Week is about 

the pleasantest. Especially as, if the weather man re- 
lents, its teachings can be put forthwith into practice. Origi- 
nating with Doubleday Page, the plan was adopted by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs as soon as presented, 
and Garden Week is to be widely observed April 22 to 28. 
A program has been laid out that begins in the pulpit and 
reaches all the way to the spade. It includes talks on garden- 
ing from windowbox to community plots; on parks and play- 
grounds and trees; on gardens as related to school and as 
promoted by the Home Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. Part of the idea is that gardening tends to 
produce better citizens. Working in the ground is a steady- 
ing activity, and nothing is more wholesome than the occu- 
pation of being first assistant to Nature, and watching her 
work. 


Double Immortality 


ITH the death of Sarah Bernhardt the world lost not 
W only a supreme genius but an example of indomitable 

courage and gallant determination that is almost as 
rare and precious. 

A woman who carried on in her profession after the loss 
of a leg, and with the handicap of illness, who defied age 
by sheer will power and defeated death again and again, 
is worth thinking about whenever one is inclined to sur- 
render. 


Peonage in the United States 
jg tragedy of the North Dakota boy beaten to death 


in a Florida convict camp brings hope that at last 

this desperate evil is to be remedied. North Dakota 
has formally demanded of Florida that an end be put to 
the whole system of convict peonage, and Florida is con- 
ducting an earnest investigation. The boy, Martin Tabert. 
was arrested for trying to ride on a train without a ticket. 
and, having no money to pay a fine, was taken to one of the 
Putnam Lumber Company’s camps—this company having 
“leased all able-bodied male prisoners for a term of one 
year.” His family sent money to pay the fine, but the boy 
was already at work—in swamps, incidentally, where he had 
to wade up to his hips. The story of his death by brutal 
whipping came out by bits months after the family was told 
he had died of “pernicious malaria.” 

So far no denial has been made of the story, uncovered 
by the New York World. 

Florida’s governor is to be commended for the beginnings 
of action to remove the appalling stain of convict slavery 
from the state’s name. Four years ago the state put an end 
to the farming out of state prisoners. Governor Hardee is 
now asking legislation to end the leasing of county prisoners. 
Florida women, one hopes and believes, will stand ready to 
see the thing through. The condition that makes such horrors 
possible must be changed. Chain-gangs and leased convicts 
in whatever state, do not belong in a civilization that has 
ceased to recognize slavery. 
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Unite for World Peace 


By Beatrice ForBes-RoBERTSON HALE 


Author of “What’s Wrong With Our Girls?” 
and “What Women Want” 


Mt of us who have been through 


the mill of the suffrage move- 

ment, and given years of work 
to the war, suffer now from a sense of 
swept-out emptiness in a chamber of 
our hearts erstwhile filled to capacity. 
It is not occupations that we lack; there 
is excess of these in modern American 
life. Nor is it causes; most of us have 
printed reminders of a score or more 
clamoring perpetually on our desks. 
Their name is indeed legion, and it is 
the more difficult to choose between 
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them since so many are mutually de- 
structive. “Civil Liberties” wrestles 
with Americanization, Disarmament 
with Preparedness, Birth Control with 
Restriction of Immigration. We are 
surfeited with a plethora of half-di- 
gested (and often indigestible) move- 
ments, where we were fed and sustained 
by one. We no longer enjoy “the 
peacefulness of being at war,” nor the 
certitude of being in suffrage. In ef- 
fect. we are no longer single-minded. 
We are in danger of losing that unity 
which was our strength. 

The spiritual value of the suffrage 
movement lay in the fact that under 
its banner Jew and Christian. radical 
and conservative, native and foreign- 
born, rich and poor, could unite. So 
in war-work, which to the unity of wom- 
en added that of men. Never will or- 
ganized women be the power they were 
during the suffrage campaigns, until 
they find again a cause big enough to 
unite all differences and sink all ego- 
isms. And never shall we as indi- 
viduals be as happy as we were during 
those days of united endeavor, until we 
again unite for a purpose transcending 
all personal predilections. 

The alternative to such unity is the 
swift decay of that solidarity of wom- 
en so painfully created and developed 





by our movement. This involves not 
only an inexpressible disappointment to 
many of us and a heartbreak to our 
leaders, but a grave loss of potential 
power to the world. Yet there is 
evidence that this disintegration has 
already set in, and it will inevitably 
accelerate unless arrested by some con- 
structive program universal in its ap- 
peal. 

Are we to fritter away our greatest 
gain? Instead of millions of women in 
many lands united by one hope, are 
we to have innumerable small groups 
working at cross purposes, duplicating 
or neutralizing each other’s efforts? 
Must we—like men, forever compete? 
Or can we not use our own supreme as- 
set of a common maternity in co-opera- 
tion with one another, not only in city, 
state and nation, but throughout the 
world? Is there no cause simple and 
big enough again to unite us? I think 
there is. I think all women might, and 
I hope all women may, unite in the 
cause of Constructive Peace. 

We all believe in the abolition of 
war; our differences lie only in the 
means, not in the end. Even in the suf- 
frage movement these differences ex- 
isted, but the end was so much greater 
than the means that most of us were 
able to minimize difficulties, and be 
loyal to one another in the face of all 
minor disagreements. 

So with the cause of Peace. Let us 
unite with organized women in every 
country where they exist, to demand 
adequate machinery to take the place 
of war. Let those who believe in the 
existing League of Nations work to 
strengthen, enlarge, and improve it. But 
let those who do not believe in it keep 
faith with the common cause by cease- 
lessly demanding its equivalent, or 
something better. Let none be fobbed 
off by half-promises and inaction. 

Anything may be accomplished by 
propaganda wisely and _ persistently 
maintained. Without propaganda, the 
bullets of the Civil War could not have 
abolished slavery; but without the bul- 
lets, propaganda alone could in time 
have done so. Without propaganda, the 
Great War could not have been won; 
it is a commonplace that it was the “im- 
ponderables” which beat the Germans 
in the end. 

I can conceive of no task so suited 
to organized women as that of educat- 
ing public opinion to demand a future 
in which law should supplant war. I 
can think of no women so well equipped 
to lead such a crusade as the women of 
America. 

Every politician, every public man, 


every movement should be scrutinized 
by women in the light of this supreme 
need.—“Will this man, this movement, 
contribute faithfully to the cause of 
peace ?”—If so, let support be granted; 
if not, withheld. This should be our 
touchstone; every other by comparison 
is trivial. 

Just law, within our boundaries and 
without, should be our watchword. If 
there is any cause greater or more basic 
than this, I do not know of it. If there 
is any more womanly, I have yet to 
learn it. 

Can we not unite for this as we did 
for enfranchisement, and so united find 
again our mental peace and our spiri'- 
ual strength? 


How to Build an Opinion 
By Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER 
Chairman Department of American 

Citizenship, G. F. W. C. 
HE was ordinarily an optimist, this 

S brown-eyed, sunny-faced friend of 

mine. But not long since, when |! 
entered her sitting-room, I found he: 
seated before a library table piled with 
books and magazines, in an attitude of 
utter dejection. “What’s the matter?” 

I asked.—“What can I do? What can 

I do?” she answered—‘“Do about 

what ?”—“About everything. Just look: 

every paper on this table, every maga 
zine presents a problem. In days gone 
by, though I resented the injustice of not 
being permitted to vote, yet, when puz- 
zles crowded too much upon me, | 
pushed them aside with a careless. 
‘Thank heaven, I don’t have to vote on 

















that tomorrow.’ I can do this no longer. 
I am a citizen; my conscience warns me; 
I must vote; therefore I must make up 
my mind. What can I do?” 

This question is being asked today by 
thousands of women over the country. 
As a fundamental statement, let us take 
one on which we will all agree. There 
can be no true national prosperity in a 
republic without an intelligent public 
opinion. What is public opinion? It is 
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the consensus of what you and you and 
you and I think. There can be no in- 
telligent public opinion without individ- 
ual effort. Many people, and this is not 
confined to women, are prone to take 
their opinions ready-made from others. 
It may be the headlines in a favorite 
newspaper. It may be a friend or rela- 
tive in whom they have confidence. It 
may be that mysterious individual called 
“they.” How often you hear people 
argue that “they” say so and so; but 
when you pin them down to who “they” 
are and what “they” have proved, con- 
fusion generally follows. No woman 
has the right to give as her own opinion 
the opinion of anyone else, not even of 
her husband. To have an opinion of 
one’s very own means research and gen- 
uine thought. If we have not labored. 
we have no right to take someone else’s 
thought and claim it for our own. Our 
country demands our opinion, not the 
opinion of others. 

Some women ask, how is it possible 
to form an opinion of our own when 
both spoken and written authorities are 
at such variance? The problem is 2 
serious one, but that does not remove 
the importance of accomplishing the 
task. America demands that we form an 
opinion. 

To build a real opinion, there are 
three steps necessary: First, reading. 
Facts are needful as the foundation 
stones on which to build an opinion. We 
read to obtain facts; this means not su- 
perficial reading (which is a form of 
mental dissipation), but thoughtful, di- 
gestive reading. We have no right to 
read only one side of a question. If we 
desire to find the truth, we cannot afford. 
if we are Democrats, to read only Demo- 
cratic papers and magazines, and if we 
are Republicans, the same fact holds 
good. Some people claim, “I can’t read 
such and such a paper or hear such 
and such a person speak, without becom- 
ing so angry that it takes away all 
thought and drives me to further ex- 
treme.” We need not read the most 
violently unfair papers nor listen to 
people who speak with venom. But if 
we are to form an opinion that we can 
defend, we must sit in judgment and let 
the arguments pro and con pass before 
us. 

The second step necessary is to talk 
with many men of many minds in many 
walks of life. Remember we are still in 
quest of facts on which to build our 
share of intelligent public opinion. 

The third step necessary is to think. 
We may read and talk eternally; but 
without thought, our duty is not done. 
It is not easy to think. Have you noticed 
how few people are willing to go off 
alone and dig clear down into the funda- 
mentals of their own consciousness. to 
make their own opinions pass in review, 
to challenge each one before the bar of 
reason and conscience? And yet. that is 
our duty; that is what we owe this be- 
loved country of ours whose safety 


depends upon an intelligent public 
opinion. 

After we have read and talked and 
thought, let us carry our problem with 
us by day and by night in our sub- 
conscious mind and gradually we will 
find that up from the chaos, presenting 
itself in clear, strong lines, will come 
a genuine opinion of our own. We 
may not be able to explain psycholog- 
ically the process, but we do know that 
investigation, conversation, deliberation 
and prayer generally bring forth an 
opinion. 


lowa Light on the League 
By Maup Woop Park 
President of the National League of 
Women Voters 
T may very well be that the business 
of a convention is never the most 
important thing it has to offer. The 
Des Moines convention of the National 
League of Women Voters which begins 
on Monday, April 9, has been designed 
to be essentially such a work meeting 
that even the luncheons and dinners 
have had special discussion topics as- 
signed them, but to my mind the days 
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will show that what we are is quite as 
important as what we do. 

For the first time the League is meet- 
ing west of the Mississippi and many 
of the delegates who will attend have 
never before visited Iowa. I do not be- 
lieve that as a nation we are so pro- 
vincially minded as many another coun- 
try, but all human beings incline to 
consider their own native heath the only 
really normal heath in the world. What 
will surprise many of the women from 
the East is the cosmopolitanism of the 
Middle West, and after that first im- 
pression is sure to come a warm reali- 
zation of the fundamental likeness of 
all parts of America. In my native 
Massachusetts we do not have the amaz- 
ing tall corn of Iowa, but Massachu- 
setts women and Iowa women have pre- 
cisely the same ideal of citizenship, the 
same zeal for the work that is needed 
to bring about good government. 

I believe the National League of 
Women Voters is bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding among women from 
all parts of the country than has here- 
tofore been possible, because while in 
our work for federal legislation all 
Leagues have the same aim, each state 
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or local League adapts itself to local 
conditions. The woman from Minne- 
sota will understand the woman from 
Georgia better when varying local needs 
are explained, than when the one unified 
aim is discussed. We shall come to- 
gether to get better acquainted and to 
achieve a more effective solidarity. 

As to our convention, it has been ar- 
ranged that each session shall be de- 
voted to one specified object. Monday 
is the preparation day, when standing 
committees complete their plans. On 
Tuesday morning all national work, all 
programs, all officers’ reports will be 
laid before the delegates. Wednesday 
is the day for problems of the states, 
with state caucuses in the afternoon. 

The one mass meeting which is a con 
vention custom is set for Wednesday 
evening. Thursday is practical politics 
day, and regional directors will be 
elected one day in advance of the elec- 
tion of general officers. Friday is plans- 
adoption day, and after its elections 
comes the banquet, followed by a meet- 
ing in the auditorium where Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
and Lord Robert Cecil will be two of 
the star speakers. 

But in the intervals of all these ses- 
sions there will be opportunity for the 
kind of informal coming together of 
little groups which is so tremendously 
important. I have lately seen canvases 
on each of which two pictures was 
painted. Looked at under a white light 
one picture only could be seen. When 
a light of another color was turned on. 
an altogether different picture on the 
same canvas sprang into being. The 
choice of different cities for our annual 
League conventions is a little like the 
effect of different lights on pictures of 
this kind. Last year we saw the League 
picture in a Baltimore light. This year 
we shall see what Des Moines light 
brings out on our canvas. It cannot 
fail to be an instructive experience, and 
I feel it a great advantage to see our 
League under various lights, for in no 
other way shall we be able to achieve 
our purpose of making our organiza- 
tion a perfect background for sound 
citizenship, clear, fine, and satisfying 
in all lights. 





66 RE we going to use the powers 

that we are being given today, 
powers before which the imagination 
reels, to make heaven or to make hell? 
In democratic countries the governments 
are what the people make them and that 
is why I appeal to the rank and file of 
the citizens of the United States, when I 
say that it belongs to you, to all of 
you, to decide whether humanity shall 
take the step forward which shall make 
this twentieth century an epoch in the 
history of the whole world, or go back- 
ward into destruction.” 


A. Maude Royden in “Women at the World's 
Crossroads.” 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


A review of the status at the close of the 67th Congress 
of bills in which the League is interested. 
Child Welfare Committee 

Appropriation for Children’s Bureau: signed. 

Appropriation for Maternity and Infancy Act: signed. 

Capper-Focht (compulsory school attendance in District of 
Columbia): passed Senate; on calendar in House. 

Child Labor Amendment: on calendar in both houses. 

Fess-Capper (physical education): in committee in both 
houses. 

Sheppard-Towner (Maternity and Infancy Act): signed. 
Education Committee 

Sterling-Towner (creating a department of education and 
federal aid to states): in committee in both houses. 
Efficiency in Government Departments 

Sterling-Lehlbach (reclassification of civilian positions) : 
signed. 

Living Costs Committee 

Borah Amendment (extending powers of the Federal Coal 
Commission) : signed. 

Fess Home Economics Amendment: in committee. 

LaFollette Amendment to Packer Bill (restoring power of 
investigation to Federal Trade Commission) : in committee. 

Norris bill (completing Muscle Shoals dams and to pro- 
vide for the manufacturing of fertilizer for agricultural pur- 
poses) : in committee. 

Packer Control Bill: signed. 

Voigt Filled-Milk Bill: signed. 

Winslow-Borah Bill (creating a federal coal commission) : 
signed. 

Social Hygiene Committee 

Ball-Fitzgerald: (vice-repressive for the District of Colum- 
bia) : in committee in both houses. 

Goodykoontz-Curtis (industrial home for federal women 
prisoners) : on calendar in House; ordered out of committee 
in Senate. 

Kahn-Jones (transferring work of Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board to Department of Justice): on calendar 
in both houses. 

Uniform Laws Committee 

Cable Bill (independent citizenship for married women) : 
signed. 

Women in Industry Committee 

Appropriation for Women’s Bureau: signed. 
Miscellaneous Bills 

Jones Resolution (Constitutional amendment for suffrage 





in District of Columbia) : in committee. 

The Sixty-Seventh Congress is unique in that it had fou 
sessions, two regular and two special. 

First session (special): began April 11, 1921; recessed 
August 24, 1921 until September 21, 1921; adjourned No- 
vember 25, 1921. 

Second session (regular): began December 5, 1921; re- 
cessed June 30, 1922 until August 15, 1922; adjourned 
September 22, 1922. 

Third session (special): began November 20, 1922: 
adjourned December 4, 1922. 

Fourth session (regular): began December 4, 1922; ac 
journed March 4, 1923. 

The total number of bills and resolutions introduced was 
15,609, and of that number, 931 were passed. 

Note: 

In addition to supporting the various bills, the League take 
pains to see that the appropriations for the bureaus which ad 
minister the measures of special interest to women which have 
been enacted, shall be adequate. The Labor and Commerce Supp! 
Bill contains appropriations for the Women’s Bureau and th: 
Children’s Bureau, and for the Maternity and Infancy Act. It is 
a matter for congratulation that not only were these appropria 
tions not cut, as many were, but that in one case the appropriation 
was somewhat increased and that a cut of $490,000 authorized by 
the Bureau of the Budget in the 1923-1924 appropriation for the 
Maternity and Infancy Act was restored by the House and agreed 
to by the Senate. 


A Woman Legislator 


EPRESENTATIVE C. B. SIMMONS, who, before she re- 
signed to go into politics, was director of the seventh 
region of the National League of Women Voters, introduced 
a number of interesting bills in the house of the Oregon 
legislature. The first two on the list were to amend Oregon 
laws relating to the descent and distribution of real and per- 
sonal property other than community property, and to pro- 
vide for estate and pecuniary rights of husband and wife in 
property acquired by either, to fix courtesy and dower rights 
and to provide for descent of community property. Other 
bills were substituted for both these. 

Number 46 in the house list is Mrs. Simmons’ bill pro- 
viding for mental and physical examinations for applicants 
for marriage licenses, which like No. 60, her women’s jury 
service bill, passed the house. With other members, Mrs. 
Simmons sponsored a bill prohibiting making, setting up, or 
possessing stills or worms or any products of stills without 
registration under federal laws, which was approved by the 
governor on February 9. 

The governor approved also on February 16 Mrs. Sim- 
mons’ bill relating to delinquent children in the juvenile 
court, and gave approval again four days later to her appro- 
priation bill of $55,000 to construct and equip a state training 
school. Her proposal of amendments relating to the com- 
mitment of boys to the training school was indefinitely 
postponed, but two successful bills, one relating to the dis- 
position of money belonging to inmates of state institutions 
and the other defining the duties of the child welfare commis- 
sion are now Oregon law. 

A house joint resolution by Mrs. Simmons providing for 
a committee to investigate conditions of neglected and delin- 
quent children brought into court was adopted, and if there 
had ever been a question as to whether women are needed in 
state legislatures, the nature of Mrs. Simmons’ bills and her 
success would have offered a triumphant answer. 
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Where Lord Robert Cecil Will Speak 


HE first appearance of Lord Robert Cecil, the English 

statesman, at the Des Moines convention will be at a 
banquet on the evening of Friday the 13th, and the banquet 
will be no longer-drawn out than any simple dinner for even 
at that rate it is safe to say that Lord Robert’s audience will 
be waiting for him before the dinner-party adjourns to the 
hall where he is to speak. The Coliseum has been 
engaged for this very spe- 
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VIII, Standing Committees. which now reads, “the Board of 
Directors shall appoint the standing and special committees, 
etc.” to “the Board of Directors shall designate the depart- 
ments and appoint the standing and special committees neces- 
sary to carry out the plan of work.” 

The National Board suggests that Article XI. Section 2, 
Representation, be amended to allow each state League which 
pays “minimum dues of $50 or $100,” shall be entitled to 
the representation in the annual convention formerly con- 

fined to a League paying 





cial Convention occasion. 
Far-sighted Des Moines 
citizens, realizing how 
conveniently situated 
their city is for conven- 
tion purposes, and how 
greatly every city needs a 
big auditorium for its 
local exhibits, mass meet- 
and entertainments, 
organized a private stock 
company in 1909 and 
built the Coliseum on the 
river front in the very 
business heart of the city. 
It covers a whole city * 
block from Locust Street 

to Grand Avenue and has 
housed such large conventions as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the G. A. R., the Methodist General Con- 
ference. and the Student Volunteer Movement. The main 
floor alone seats 6,000 persons and with balcony and gallery. 
nearly 4,000 more. 

The stage is portable and is four feet high with a space of 
27 x 74 feet between dressing rooms so that even with 
League officials and others whom Miss Katharine Ludington. 
who is to preside, will invite to sit on the platform, there 
will be no crowding. As the meeting is to be an open one 
it is certain that in addition to League delegates, there will 
be several thousand Iowans who will wish to hear the famous 
Englishman, and it will not be necessary to bar them out as 
it was necessary in the case of Baltimoreans who thronged 
to hear Lady Astor at last year’s convention. 





ings, 





By-Law Amendments 


HE Plan of Work Committee has proposed an amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the National League which will 
be voted on at the convention in Des Moines, April 9-14. 
concerning the object of the National League, which at present 
is “to foster education in citizenship and to support needed 
legislation.” The suggested amendment reads, “The object 
of the National League of Women Voters shall be to pro- 
mote education in citizenship, efficiency in government, needed 
legislation, and international co-operation to prevent war.” 

The National Board will bring forward several amendments 
of which the first adds to Article IV, Section 2, Membership. 
these words: “The minimum annual dues of affliated state 
Leagues in those states which have one representative or two 
representatives in Congress shall be $50.” A third article 
added to this section will require that application for af- 
filiated membership from any state, territory, or dependency 
of the United States not already represented must be ac- 
companied by affiliation dues and a copy of the constitution 
of the applicant League. Such applications are to be passed 
on by the National Board. A second amendment from the 
National Board reduces the annual dues of associate-member 
organizations from $100 to $50. 

The National Executive Committee wishes to amend Article 
VI, Section 4, Duties of Officers, by changing the treasurer’s 
bond clause to “the treasurer shall be required to furnish 
such bond as shall be determined by the Board of Directors,” 
and the Plan of Work Committee suggests a change in Article 


Z $100. A_ slight amend- 

ment to Section 3 substi- 
tutes the word “dues” for 
“fee,” 

The Illinois League of- 
fers an amendment to 
Article XVI. Section 1. 
Program and Platform. 
making it read: ~All res- 
olutions shall be pre- 
sented to the secretary 








The Coliseum, where Lord Robert Cecil will address the convention 


of the convention by the 
close of the session on 
the day. These 
resolutions shall be con- 
sidered by the standing 
committee to whose: work 
the subject of the resolu- 
tion is most closely related, and those endorsed by such 
standing committee shall be passed upon by the Executive 
Committee of the National League of Women Voters. Upon 
the approval of the Executive Committee they shall be pre- 
sented to the convention 24 hours before the delegates vote 
upon them. If the subject matter of a resolution does not 
relate to the work of any standing committee, the Executive 
Committee shall determine whether it shall be presented to 
the convention. At the time of the reading of the resolu- 
tions recommended other resolutions may be presented from 
the floor of the convention, if upon the designation of the 
subject matter two-thirds of the delegates vote to allow 
the presentation of such resolutions.” 


second 





International Round Tables 


NE of the reports that is sure to be listened to with ab- 

sorbed attention at the Des Moines convention is Miss 
Ruth Morgan’s on the results of the round table discussion 
she as chairman of the Committee on International Co-op- 
eration to Prevent War has been organizing throughout the 
country. 

Only the most scattering and incomplete data were avail- 
able on March 21, but even these covered a hundred meetings 
in fourteen states, Virginia, Rhode Island, Delaware, New 
York, Iowa, California, Minnesota, Indiana, Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, and Maryland. 
The first question Miss Morgan suggested for discussion 
was: 

“Do you believe the United States should remit all or 
part of their foreign debts in exchange for effective measures 
of disarmament on the part of the debtor nation?” 

Since care was taken to bring persons of different opinions 
into the round table discussions, the results may reasonably 
be taken as fairly representative of public feeling. The 
majority opinion of all states except Connecticut and Cali- 
fornia was against the first question. California’s vote was 
divided equaily for and against, and Connecticut on the in- 
complete data favors the idea. The other states do not con- 
sider the thing desirable. 

Question 2 was, “Do you think the United States should 
join any international association in order to prevent war 
and if so, on what conditions?” 

The majority opinion of all the states except Iowa favored 
some form of international association. Only one group 
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had reported from Iowa on March 21, and that group op- 
posed the international association plan. Connecticut groups 
and one report from Illinois favored immediate entry into 
the League of Nations. 

Miss Morgan does not feel that even the reports she will 
be able to lay before the convention are conclusive but she 
does feel that an excellent beginning has been made. In 
eight states the round tables have resulted in the purchase 
by public libraries of books on international affairs, to sup- 
ply growing demands. Leagues in eleven states have dis- 
tributed literature on the subject, and in eight states the press 
has been supplied with articles. It is expected that interna- 
tional co-operation as a means of obtaining enduring peace 
will be strongly emphasized by the League during the coming 
year and that the round table idea will be carried many sub- 
stantial steps farther. 


Justice Florence Allen 
A MONG all the distinguished men and women who will 


be heard at the Des Moines convention next week, it is 
more than likely that none will arouse more interest than 
Judge Allen, of Ohio, for she is unique. No other woman in 
the history of the United States has won to the supreme 
bench of any state, and Justice Allen is still of an age when 
such success is uncommon among men of her profession. 
When the convention sees Miss Allen it will see a woman 
who is something more than a legal mind. It will see the 
exceedingly rare combination of genius for law and genius 
for life in the person of a normal woman. Justice Allen is 
an uncommonly sensible person and the reproach often made 
of women that they glory in working themselves to death 
for an idea cannot be launched against her. Justice Allen 
knows how to play. She is a famous hiker, an outdoor 
type who keeps mind and body equally healthy. She is a 
musician, too, of foreign training and considerably better 
than good ability. 

There will, of course, be other members of supreme courts 
hereafter but it is to be doubted that there will ever be an- 
other woman of such wholesome common sense and absolute 
sanity in such a position. 


Leagues and League Members 


HE Nebraska League, working with the state federation 
of women’s clubs and the W. C. T. U., is supporting 
a number of unusually important bills in the state legislature. 
One bill requires that every voter shall be able to read the 
Constitution of the United States. A sister bill requires that 
the Constitution shall be taught in all schools. Four mar- 
riage laws have women’s support and one prohibition-en- 
forcement bill provides that if any person under suspicion of 
violating the liquor laws shall “pour out, destroy, break, or 
throw out of any jug, bottle, or container it shall be prima 
facie evidence of his guilt” and the burden of proof that the 
liquor so dealt with is not “moonshine” shall be upon him. 
A popular referendum before declaration of war, and a 
motion picture censorship are among the other laws Nebraska 
women favor. 


ISS MARION GRIFFIN, of Memphis, only woman mem- 

ber of the Tennessee House of Representatives, pre- 

sided over the session which discussed acceptance of the 
provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, and presented a 
petition signed by 50,000 citizens asking acceptance. “The 
‘pone 36,” Mrs. John Kenny, president of the Tennessee 
eague, called her state in her telegram to National Head- 

quarters announcing the success of the Act in both houses. 
“The perfect 36” has been Tennessee’s proud nickname since 
the state became the thirty-sixth to adopt the Nineteenth 
Amendment and so settled for all time~woman’s right of 
suffrage. Since the telegram from Tennessee arrived, word 
has come that Missouri and North Dakota have accepted the 
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provisions of the Maternity and Infancy Act, raising the total 
of state acceptances to twenty-six. 


HE Plainfield and North Plainfield (New Jersey) League 

is selling a “community calendar” which represents an 
almost incredible amount of work. Each day of the year 
has a rectangular space allotted it and in that space is a 
note of the community event or events for the date. The 
surprising thing about it is that though published for Janu 
ary the calendar carries such things as the rehearsal of th: 
Plainfield Symphony Society on September 24, the meeting 
of the Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
October 15, the Plainfield Public Forum, December 2, a: 
well as every meeting of the common council, the various 
parent-teacher associations, the board of education and ever 
other society, board or committee of interest to citizens. The 
calendar is really a civic history published in advance. 


HE Berkeley (California) Center Civic League of Women 
Voters has simplified its name and is now the Berkeley 
League of Women Voters. At a February meeting Mrs 
Amanda Schlessinger, chairman of the northern California 
child labor committee of the League, talked on the exemp 
tions and loop-holes which almost invalidate the compulsory 
school law, and in the course of her talk on the general child 
labor problem, especially condemned the practice of allowing 
children to appear on the stage. 

“Intelligent public opinion which would refuse to applaud 
child actors would do much to change this condition,” sh 
said, explaining the reasons why stage-life is unwholesom« 
for immature bodies and minds. 


RS. ARTHUR G. ROTCH, president of the Massachu 

setts League, was the guest of the United League of 
Rhode Island at Providence on March 26, when the topic 
discussed was “Shall Rhode Island have the Sheppard- 
Towner Act?” On Friday, March 16, the League listened 
to a talk by Raymond B. Fosdick, of New York, on interna- 
tional co-operation. The United League News announces that 
beginning with the April issue, Miss Jessie V. Budlong will 
contribute a series of articles on some needed changes in 
the constitution of the state, and that the Uniform Laws 
Committee, of which Miss Helen I. Binning is chairman, is 
preparing a list of speakers who may be called on for ad- 
dresses on jury service and equal guardianship. 


ISS LAVINIA ENGLE, of the Maryland League, re- 
M ports that Maryland women who take train for the 
Des Moines League convention will begin a journey 
which will not depend on the scenery the railway supplies 
for its interest. Miss Engle has planned to make the trip 
one round of gaiety. There will be bridge parties and special 
luncheon parties and at least one dinner-party with a surprise 
entertainment. She has not let anybody into the secret of 
her personally conducted tour through the Middle West. 
but since Miss Engle thought up the Pan American Con- 
ference, people have fallen into the habit of expecting 
interesting things to happen where she is and nobody is ever 
disappointed. 


HE Burlington County (New Jersey) League sent a pe- 

tition to Colonel Schwartzkopf, head of the New Jersey 
State Police, asking that the Mounted Constabulary patrol 
certain highways and put an end to motor car speeding which 
was a menace to everyone using the highways. Colonel 
Schwartzkopf immediately directed Major Mark Kimbeling, 
of the State Police, to tell the League that the request would 
be granted and to thank the League for bringing the matter 
to his attention. Beverly Road from Burlington to Edgewater, 
Woodlane, from Edgewater Park to the Burlington and Cam- 
den pike will henceforward be dangerous merely to lawless 
drivers and not to school children and law-abiding citizens 
as before. 
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EVEN members of the Silver Bow (Butte, Montana) 

League, two dance-hall proprietors, and several city offi- 
cials met in February with the Butte city council judiciary 
committee and threshed out the dance-hall situation. The pro- 
prietors of the halls agreed to the demand of the League 
women that a woman inspector and a policeman be stationed 
at each hall, the woman to be selected by the League and 
paid, like the policeman, five dollars a night by the pro- 
prietor, their decision being prompted possibly by the may- 
or’s announcement that refusal would mean the revoking of 
every dance-hal] license in Butte. 


HE Indiana League feels that it has every right to feel 

proud of the success of its legislative program. All 
the Leagues in the state worked for acceptance of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act provisions and made Indiana the eighteenth 
state in the “safe” column. The Mother’s Aid Bill passed 
the senate unanimously and went through the house, 80 to 1. 
Eight bills curtailing the usefulness of the State School At- 
tendance Department and the Probation Department or abol- 
ishing them entirely were killed. The 50-50 bill passed the 
senate by a vote of 29 to 17 but though 80 per cent of the 
house members were pledged to support it, did not come to 
a vote before adjournment. 


OCTOR JOHN FINLEY in a recent talk to the Jersey 

City (New Jersey) League outlined four points for the 
right Americanization of the foreign-born: the English lan- 
cuage, “whether he comes here with that or another in his 
throat”; teachers who love and understand America and can 
interpret it properly to the immigrant; “that the glory of 
the gifts of those who come shall not be allowed to fade 
into the common light of the day,” and “that every one shall 
have his spiritual inheritance and see America as Abraham 
saw the Land of Canaan, as a land of promise.” 


HE Georgia League asks the repeal of a bill the 

state legislature passed last year making it possible for 
a woman to be excused from paying poll-tax, on her formal 
statement that she does not intend to vote. The League feels 
the law bad because when a woman decides to vote she must 
pay all arrears of poll-tax, and that “this puts a premium 
on a woman’s neglecting one of her most sacred duties, that 
of citizenship.” Care of defectives, good roads, the Austral- 
ian ballot, reform in laws governing registration, primaries, 
and elections, are among the other aims of the League. 


¢¢T,1OR the first time in the history of the United States,” 

said Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, executive sec- 
retary of the National League, in addressing the Columbia 
convention of the South Carolina League, “the constituent and 
the congressman have a link between them. No congressman 
need ever again fear that he is forgotten back home. He 
need no longer supply free seeds to keep himself in the 
minds of his constituents. The League can and does supply 
them with unpartisan, unbiased facts of his service in House 
or Senate.” 


OREIGN-BORN mothers will be taught English in their 

homes and Americanization classes will be formed in 
factories if a bill drawn up by the United League of Rhode 
Island becomes the state law. The bill carries an appropri- 
ation of $5.000 “to give suitable instruction for such adult 
persons in Rhode Island as cannot read, write, and speak 
the English language, in accordance with the standards ap- 
proved by the state board of education, and whose attendance 
at evening or public continuation schools is impracticable 
or inconvenient.” 


N MISSISSIPPI the Jackson League secured the co-opera- 
tion of twenty-one local clubs to urge the appointment of 
a woman member to the sanitary force who will be given 
the duty of looking after conditions in places where food 
is handled or served. A resolution with endorsements was 
handed to the mayor and commissioners with the recom- 
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mendation that the woman appointed be given the same salary 
men in similar work receive. 


RS. LOTTIE HOLMAN O’NEILL, only woman member 

of the Illinois legislature, is championing the state 
League’s program on the floor of the House. Items in the 
program are the eight-hour day, jury service for women 
exempting mothers of young children, and representation 
of women on party committees and party conventions. The 
state League will oppose any attempt to repeal the primary 
law and will have Mrs. O’Neill’s enthusiastic support. 


ISS BELLE SHERWIN has been playing “one-night 

stands” most successfully in the West. Between Feb- 
ruary 22 and March 20, she addressed league audiences and 
held conferences at Pocatello, Idaho; Butte and Helena, 
Montana; Boise and Lewiston, Idaho; Spokane and Seattle 
Washington; Portland, Oregon; Sacramento, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles, California; Reno and Lovelock, Nevada; 
Salt Lake City, and Cheyenne, taking time for a return 
engagement in more than one place. 


HE Wichita (Kansas) League, collaborating with the 

American Citizenship Committee of the American Bar 
Association and a joint committee made up of representatives 
of religious, civic, educational, trade, and commercial or- 
ganizations, has been presenting “The Drama of American 
Citizenship” for five Sunday afternoons in the Orpheum The- 
atre, with a prominent speaker, a discussion, and patriotic 
songs on each of the five afternoons. 


T a meeting of the executive board of the Washington 

League at Seattle a resolution was adopted calling on 
the legislature to appropriate about $150,000 for the re- 
opening and maintenance of the women’s industrial home 
and clinic. Members of the legislature were reminded that 
they were elected on a platform which pledged them to sup- 
port the institution. 


HE California Civic League of Women Voters has been 
carrying on an investigation as to precisely what will 
happen to the state school system if a proposal to cut educa- 
tional appropriations is successful, and lately called leaders 
of other women’s organizations in the state into consultation, 
so that all organized women may know what the reduction 


proposal means. 

SURPRISING number of men attended the recent meet- 
A ing of the Anderson (Indiana) League at which Mrs. 
Edward Franklin White, of Indianapolis, assistant attorney 
general of Indiana, explained the several provisions of the 
marriage and divorce law of her drafting which was intro- 
cuced in both houses of the Congress during the last session. 


HE Prince Georges County (Maryland) League has en- 

dorsed a resolution favoring enactment of laws which 
will make the state police a state constabulary with authority 
to preserve order in any and all parts of the state, with 
their jurisdiction state-wide and not restricted to state high- 
ways and the enforcement of traffic laws. 


ISS ISA NORDLINGER. the New York City League's 

legislative chairman, reports that the League has sent in 
an appeal for the repeal of the Lusk Laws, and has gone on 
record as endorsing the reorganization bill (Walker, $.53), 
the birth control bill (Roseman A.852), and as opposing the 
permissive jury service bill (Patterson 521). 


EWEST League units announced by the United League 

of Rhode Island are one in North Scituate and one on 
Block Island. The United League’s campaign for larger 
membership has been so successful that its plan will be dis- 
cussed at the Des Moines convention as a possible program 
for general adoption. 
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Rome in Readiness 

O you realize that the Ninth Con- 

gress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, to be held in Rome, 
May 12-19, will celebrate, among other 
victories, our political enfranchisement ? 
At the Geneva Congress in June, 1920, 
22 new suffrage victories were an- 
nounced. This time, the Alliance will 
celebrate the establishment of woman 
suffrage in the United States, Ireland, 
and in Bombay, Madras, Travancore, 
Jahalwar and Burma—the first Eastern 
countries to give votes to women. Be- 
sides, to quote the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance “Call to Rome”: 

“We shall also rejoice with the women of 
Denmark on their new right to equal pay 
and equal work in Government service; 
with the women of Australia that they can 
now return women to certain State Parlia- 
ments; with the women of Japan on hav- 
ing received the right to attend political 
meetings; with the women of Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Argen- 
tina and India, on the recent admission of 
women to the legal profession; with the 
women of the United States of America, 
which has given the lead to other countries 
in giving to married women the right to 
their own nationality; with the women of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Roumania, 
France, Great Britain, Uruguay, Australia 
and Siam, the Governments of which have 
appointed women representatives to the 
Assembly, the Commissions or Confer- 
ences of the League of Nations.” 

Each of the associations in the Inter- 
national, as Mrs. Catt told us long ago, 
is to be represented by twelve delegates 
and twelve alternates. Many women are 
going from this country, but the list is 
not yet complete. Visitors will be 
warmly welcomed at the Congress. Mrs. 
Catt strongly urges every American who 
can to go, and the National League of 
Women Voters, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, will answer all inquiries. 

The Italian Government is extending 
many courtesies, and the Roman hosts 
and hostesses are offering fascinating 
social features. Besides, a recent bulle- 
tin from the Alliance reports from an 
Italian paper that Signor Mussolini 
will preside as Honorary President at 
the opening of the Congress, and that 
he is in favor of the gradual introduc- 
tion of woman suffrage in Italy, begin- 
ning with women of twWenty-five who 
have attained a certain standard of edu- 
cation. 

The Congress is to be held in the 
Hotel Quirinal and the Palazzo dell 
*Esposizione, and the draft program in- 
cludes: conferences on Equal Pay and 
Right to Work. Moral Questions (sex 
education, the fight against venereal dis- 
ease), Nationality of Married Women. 
Maintenance of Motherhood and Prob- 
lems of the Illegitimate Child; discus- 


sions on Women and Political Parties, 
on what action women should take in 
enfranchised countries to bring the Al- 
liance resolutions into force, especially 
on such subjects as slavery; a confer- 
ence of unenfranchised women. Women 
M. P.’s from many countries will speak, 
and women from all continents. As our 
readers know, Mrs. Catt is to make on 
the final day her farewell speech as 
President of the International Alliance, 
of which she was the founder and has 
been the first and only president. 


Co-education in Japan 
A venturesome school in Tokyo, 


Japan, is going to attempt co-edu- 
cation. Under the direction of Dr. 
Sawayanagi, one of the foremost edu- 
cators of the country, fifteen little girls 
and fifteen little boys are to be admitted 
to the same class. 


Half Won 


HE Philippine Senate has unani- 
mously passed a bill granting suf- 
frage to Filipino women when they 
themselves decide, by referendum, that 
they want the franchise. Of course the 
bill has yet to be passed by the House. 


Suffrage Defeated in Switzerland 
ONFRONTING the people of Zurich 
at the last election was the ques- 
tion of a little suffrage for women. 
The law, which was proposed in Febru- 
ary, if passed, would have made women 
eligible to school commissions, com- 
missions of the church and public wel- 
fare, and given them the right to vote 
to fill these offices. The proposition was 
defeated by a majority of three to one. 
the peasants voting against it in huge 
numbers perhaps because the word had 
been passed around, “we don’t want 
women.” 

It is true that since 1911 each com. 
mune has had the right to name women 
for school boards, but it has never been 
done. In the same year they were made 
eligible to positions on the boards of 
orphan asylums and old peoples’ homes. 
but there were always too many men 
clamoring for the place, and a woman 
has never been appointed. 


Four Thousand Jobless 


N London it doesn’t pay to marry, 

at least if you are a teacher. The 
London County Council has recently 
ruled, because of the unemployment 
situation, that married women teachers 
must make way for their unmarried 
sisters. And the result is that four 
thousand instructors will soon be left 
jobless. If a woman can prove deser- 
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tion, however, or that her husband can 
not support her, she is exempt from 
this ruling. 


Better Motion Pictures 

ISS HELEN VARICK BOSWELL 

of New York City is to organize 
a national committee of women to he’ p 
place the right kind of motion pictur:s 
before the American public. The an- 
nouncement was made by Mr. Franc s 
M. Hugo, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Non-Theatric:| 
Motion Pictures, Inc. Because of her 
organizing ability, which has _ been 
proved many times in club activities, 
and her experience as vice chairman of 
the New York County Republican Com- 
mittee, Miss Boswell is admirably suited 
for the work. 


HE Dutch Second Chamber has de- 
feated a proposal to admit women 
to judicial positions. 


How Many Others? 
RS. FRED TERWILLIGER has re- 


cently been appointed president of 
the Port Jervis (New York) Chamber 
of Commerce—a rare post for a woman 
For two years Mrs. Terwilliger has been 
the only woman director, and the treas- 
urer of the Chamber, and during this 
time she has become thoroughly famil 
iar with all of its branches. 


South Africa Says No 

N the February 10 Citizen we re- 

ported that the Women’s Party of 
South Africa had refused to work for 
the return of their party candidates until 
suffrage was granted them. Since the 
suffrage bill was recently rejected, we 
learn (from the Vote) that they have 
also refused to pay taxes, contending 
that taxation without representation is 
tyranny. The bill lost by one vote. 


Near East Relief 

ITIZEN readers will recognize some 

of the names of the National Wom. 
an’s Committee of the Near East Relief. 
formed during the latter part of 1922. 
One of its first members was Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt; Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer is chairman, and Miss Julia 
Lathrop, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair, Miss Mary Garrett Hay 
and Mrs. Medill McCormick are others 
who have given their influence and sup 
port to this work. 

Reports from Constantinople, Trebi- 
zonde, Samsoun and Scutari are terrible. 
Disease stalks unchecked in spite of the 
valiant efforts of the American doctors 
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and nurses. Anything to aid this situa- 
tion, whether propaganda work or dol- 
lars, will be appreciated by the Near 
East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


They Want A New Peace 

T a conference of the National Sec- 

tion of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, held in 
Washington in mid-March, a program 
for future action was outlined. The 
League resolved to work for the out- 
lawry of war; for the repeal of the 
National Defense Act passed in 1920— 
through disseminating knowledge about 
it; and to work particularly with the 
voung people in schools and colleges. 
Miss Jane Addams, the International 
Chairman, appointed a delegation to 
present to Secretaries Hughes and 
Hoover a resolution calling for “a new 
peace based on new international agree- 
ments” and pledging the members of the 
conference to work for “the convening 
of a World Congress through the instru- 
mentality of the League of Nations, of 
a single nation, or a group of nations, in 
order to achieve a new peace.” One mem- 
ber of the delegation was Miss Royden. 
the English preacher who has just fin- 
ished a successful lecture tour in this 
country. The Conference also congratu- 
lated Secretary Hughes on his efforts 
to get us into the Court of International 
Justice, and promised support of the 
measure. 


HE latest news from India is that 
four women have been elected to 
the Municipal Council in Bombay. 


A Woman Ruler 

HE tiny island of Badu, in the 

Torres Straits, is ruled by a wom- 
an. Since her appointment by the 
Queensland government, Mrs. Zahel has 
been the only white person on the is- 
land and for nine years has acted as mag- 
istrate, governor, teacher and religious 
leader. Under her guidance Badu has 
become a model of usefulness, cleanli- 
ness and intelligence; alcoholic drinks 
have been banned. undesirable people 
have been kept away, and the island has 
become self-supporting. 





D O interesting things about women ever 

happen in your state that do not get 
recorded in the WoMAN Citizen? If so 
the moral is appoint yourself a_ cor- 
respondent to send—briefly—news from 


your vicinity. This department aims to 


collect all the current news it can find— 
and can find room for—in a running sum- 
mary of women’s activities. It gleans from 
the newspapers, verifying when it can, 
without too long waits, and from cor- 
respondence. The more correspondence, the 
more news. Also, if any of you read 
women's news in foreign papers, we shall 
be glad to have the items translated. May- 
be some of you read languages we don’t 
know. 


ERGDORF 
QODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Original creations and 
French Importations 


Every steamer brings the latest models froni 
Paris, and our designing rooms show new 


ideas almost daily. 


GOWNS—SUITS—FURS—WRAPS 


Its compactness, convenience Remington 


and completeness make it the 


machine that everybody can Portable 


use to best advantage — at 
every time and place where 
there is writing to be done. 


Has the Standard Keyboard, 
and fits in a case only four 
inches high. 

Take any user’s advice and 
buy a Remington Portable. 


For sale by over 2,500 
dealers and Remington branch 
offices, everywhere: 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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G. ARNOLD SHAW presents for Lecture Tours in 1923/1924 
TWO LEADERS OF THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN 
CANDIDATES AT THE 1922 GENERAL ELECTION 


MRS. OLIVER STRACHEY MISS MARY GRANT 
SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
“The Position of Women “Women Parliamentary Candidates 
in World Politics” in Britain” 
“Party Politics versus “Political Parties and their Chiefs” 
Non-Partisan Organisation” “British Rule in India” 
“The Woman's Movement, 
in English Politics” | Past and Present” 
“The Difference between English | “Women Police in Britain” 
and American Education” | “The British Constitution” 


Other Experienced Speakers Making Transcontinental Tours 
Send for list — Mention Woman Citizen 
G. ARNOLD SHAW, 5733 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


“The Influence of Lady Astor 

























Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 

cial program. Your correspondent has 
noticed in this connection an interesting 
reaction, namely, that the effect of the 
work of reactionary women who attempt 
to defeat social welfare is in greater 
proportion to their numbers, for the 
reason that they immediately are ex- 
ploited by reactionary politicians and 
by those who, pursuing a middle ground, 
do not wish to be bothered by change. 
It is also true that in states where so- 
cial legislation is in force and there is 
less demand, the consequent lack of in- 
terest is very likely to be interpreted by 
reactionaries as apathy toward all so- 
cial legislation under consideration. 

In the third sphere of interest—Presi- 
dential candidates. The kind of cam- 
paign in which stupendous effort is put, 
large amounts of money are spent, and 
a great deal of devotion and zeal is 
wasted, is that which awakens to the de- 
sirability of a candidate too late. The 
campaign of Secretary Hoover was de- 
layed. It had the backing of people in 
all walks of life, but it was an example 
to political workers as an ineffectual 
struggle without preparedness. Candi- 
dates are in the making today whether 
or not campaigns actually have begun. 
Attorney General Daugherty—when he 
was fishing in Florida, announced the 
fact that President Harding will be a 
candidate for re-election. Everybody in 
Washington knows now that in the 
Democratic Party there is a group com- 
mitted to the candidacy of William 
Gibbs McAdoo, and a group working 
for Senator Underwood of Alabama, 
formerly Democratic Leader in the Up- 
per House. Everybody knows, too, that 
in the Democratic party is the former 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
John W. Davis, who has the esteem and 


regard of people irrespective of party 
affiliation, but who has no particular or- 
ganization fireworks behind him. Here- 
tofore, it has been the custom of women 
voters actively interested to look over 
the candidates in the field and decide 
which of those offered was the most 
worthy. As a matter of fact, by that 
time the slate is cut and dried and there 
is little choice. The time to look over 
the field is early in the election season; 
otherwise, as often happens, when no 
party puts forward a candidate who is 
obviously head and shoulders more 
worthy, the selection lies between Twee- 
dledee and Tweedledum. It makes a 
great difference upon which candidate 
among the party groups women voters 
place their approval. 

But this all supposes that women will 
have a fair representation in the dele- 
gations to the national nominating con- 
ventions, which is a matter to be decided 
early. Delegates are chosen by differ- 
ent methods, but the usual way is by 
election at state conventions, to be held 
next winter and spring. If women’s or- 
ganizations are strong enough, that is, 
if a sufficient number of women enroll, 
it is not unlikely that state delegations 
to the convention will be divided equal- 
fy among women and men. But this 
would be almost too much progress to 
expect during four years, for at the last 
Presidential conventions there was only 
a scattering of women delegates. 

Summing up, the advice national poli- 
ticians give to women is: 

Choose a party. 

Study the issues. 

Assist in the promotion of worthy 
candidates. 

Be represented at the nominating 
conventions. 

Conscientiously exercise the fran- 
chise. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 


This article is written at the request of 
a reader for still more information about 
mortgages. Miss Kerr welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to meet her readers’ special needs. 


HE mortgage seems to have come 

into English law with the Norman 
Conquest, and, as its name implies, is 
a promise which holds good after death 
—the Mort Gage or “dead hand.” The 
agreement and obligation assumed in a 
mortgage is not terminated by the deat) 
of the persons making the mortgage 
but is binding upon their heirs. 

When a person wishes to borrow 
money, naturally the bank or an in- 
dividual who is going to lend it wishe 
some protection in case it is not repaid 
as agreed upon. A mortgage is the defi 
nite agreement to place property o 
some kind as security for a loan, and 
should the loan not be repaid at the 
specified time, the property may be 
seized by the person who loans the 
money. Property so seized is usual] 
sold and if it brings a larger price than 
the amount of the debt and any overdue 
interest, this excess is turned over to 
the person who contracted the mortgage. 
as his equity in the property over and 
above the amount necessary for the re 
payment of the loan. In most parts of 
the United States, when money borrowed 
under a mortgage is not repaid by ma 
turity, the holder of the mortgage goes 
before a court and receives an order di- 
recting that the property shall be sold, 
usually at public auction. This sale 
terminates the mortgage agreement 
whether or not the amount received is 
as large as the debt owed under the 
mortgage. 

A first mortgage is exactly what its 
name implies, and is a first charge 
against the property. The only thing 
which can come ahead of it is tax liens, 
that is, the local and other government 
assessments against it. It is these taxes 
which in the main pay the expenses of 
our state, county and city government, 
roads and other public improvements, 
police forces, special bureaus, etc. 
Principal and interest of Municipal 
Bonds are payable from these taxes. 
Foreclosures under tax liens is not very 
frequent, as taxes are usually paid be- 
fore arrears become large enough or 
stand long enough for such action to be 
taken. 

As a rule first mortgages are seldom 
for more than 50 per cent or 60 per 
cent of the value of the property. Some- 
times a second mortgage is drawn up. 
and this is usually for an additional 
10 or 15 per cent of the value. A sec- 
ond mortgage has no rights to the prop- 
erty until the first mortgage has been 
completely taken care of and cleared 
up and, therefore, its security is very 
much less than that of the first mort- 
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You will never know. 
not recognized. 


it has ever been before. 





How many beautiful Coiffures 


\ are arranged with Transformations? 


For a transformation, when properly made, is 
Unlike the old-fashioned wig, it matches the hair of the 
wearer so exactly, its outlines conform so accurately to the true line of 
growth, that the general effect is of a natural gift of beautiful hair. 


As for a Pierre transformation, it is so airily light and comfortable that even 
the wearer is apt to forget that she has it on. 
reflection in the mirror and sees that her coiffure is neater and more becoming than 


Do you need advice in regard to your hair? Consult 


LOUIE. 


28 West 57th Street, New York 











The Best Mattress is Made Better 
by Using a 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


TIRED! 


A good night’s rest is certain- 
ly worth while. The pleasant- 
ness of switching on dark- 
ness,—slipping between the 
clean linen and sinking lux- 
: uriously onto a _ mattress 
which is not too soft, but so comfortable. Your 
| sheets and quilts are constantly washed. But it’s 
| impossible to wash a mattress. Our Mattress 
Protectors will keep mattress fresh and clean. 
They are made in any size and are quilted so that 
they remain soft and light and fluffy in spite of 
washing and continuous use. 











This quilting was originated by us back in 
1891. Ever since, we have been developing 
our products to the quality we are maintaining. 








Do not be deceived with substitutes. See 
that the Excelsior trademark is sewed to 
the corner of every Protector you purchase. 





The Excelsior Quilting Company 


15 Laight Street, New York City 
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Except, of course, when she views her 





| ' = :, 
| National Municipal Review 


The Review covers the whole field of govern- 
ment. With the Review there is being published 
| from time to time special pamphlets like the follow- 


| ing: 
A Model City Charter 
A Model State Constitution | 
Modern City Planning | 
Zoning } 
The City Manager Plan | 
The Direct Primary 
Assessment of Real Estate 


Rates---$5.00 a year in advance 


Address 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
261 Broadway, New York 
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“An Epoch- 
Making Book” 


SAID THE REVIEWER, speak- 
ing of an Oxford Book. 


And it was. A book which 
redirected the whole cur- 
rent of thought on that 
subject. Oxford has pub- 
published many such. 


Proserpine & Midas 

By Mary SHettey Net $1.20 
Two hitherto unpublished myth- 
ological dramas by the author of 
“ Frankenstein” containing four 
of Shelley’s best known lyrics in 
vad original setting. A Shelley 
rst. 


Annotations 

By Susan MILEs $1.50 
A volume of verse taking as a 
keynote Walter de la Mare’s 
phrase “after thirty one merely 
annotates, and the book’s called 


life.” 


Contemporary Essays 
By Maurice Hewtetr Net $2.20 
A choice volume of essays which 
run the gamut of Mr. Hewlett’s 
wit, learning and humanitarian 
spirit. A book for the elect. 


The Life and Teaching 
of Jesus the Christ 


By the Rev. ArtHurR C. HEADLAM 

Net $4.50 
This work is devoted to one par- 
ticular problem, namely, the gen- 
eral credibility of the traditional 
account of the life and work of 
our Lord. 


The Poets’ Life of Christ 
By NorMAN AULT Net $3.25 
Many of the poems brought to- 
gether are not available to the 
general reader. Poems which 
may be found in collections of 
hymns have been avoided. 


The Idea of Immortality 
By A. SetH PrInGLe-Pattison 

Net $3.25 
A work of the greatest interest, 
tracing the belief in immortality 
among primitive peoples, its par- 
allel development among the He- 
brews and the Greeks, the Chris- 


to which it gave rise, and closing 
with a résumé of modern phil- 
osophy and the 
clusions. 


author's con- 


At all booksellers or 

from the publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

American Branch 


35 West 32np Street, NEw YorkK 
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gage. making it undesirable as an in- 
vestment for the average person. Real 
estate operators often take well-secured 
second mortgages, where a compara- 
tively small first mortgage is held by a 
bank or individual. Mortgages may be 


. sold by the original maker of them to 


others. 

Where a corporation issues bonds, 
these are often a first mortgage on all 
its property, and since it would be 
inexpedient to execute as many differ- 
ent individual mortgages as there are 
$1,000 or $500 bonds outstanding, one 
mortgage covering the entire property 
and for the total amount of the bond 
issue, is made with the trustee, who then 
represents all of the bondholders in 
their collective capacity as the lenders 
of money to the corporation. Should 
it be necessary to foreclose the mort- 
gage because principal or interest of 
the bonds has been defaulted, the trustee 
takes the necessary steps and acts in the 
best interest of the bondholders, en- 
deavoring either to reorganize the com- 
pany’s finances or to sell its property 
to the best advantage. 

Mortgages may be made for any 
length period desired, but it is custom- 
ary to make them for not less than a 
year, and real estate mortgages seldom 
run for more than ten or fifteen years 
The same is true of a great many mort- 
gages made by corporations, where the 
bond issues are first mortgages on real 
estate and other assets owned by the 
company. 

Mortgages on railroad property some- 
times run for one hundred years, but 
the general tendency at present is to 
make them run for thirty to fifty years 

A mortgage should not be contracted 
for more than the life of the property; 
that is, if the lien is on a factory, it 
should not be for more years than the 
factory is likely to stay in good condi- 
tion and to be up to date of its kind. 
In this connection it is rather interest- 
ing to note that the best authorities con- 
sider the “life” of the average factory 
(and also of the big modern office build- 
ing) to be less than fifteen years, as al 
the end of that time it is apt to be ob- 
solete in character, even though the 
structure itself may have been main- 
tained in excellent condition. Tne aver- 
age dwelling house, which is well kept 
up from year to year, lasts at least 
thirty years; but changes in fashion, as 
well as in design, would have caused it 
to be old fashioned and would affect its 
value long before the end of that period. 
Of course, these average figures cannot 
be literally applied to individual cases, 
which vary widely. 

When a mortgage is only for a few 
years, it is called a “short term” obli- 
gation or in the case of bonds a “short 
term” issue. There is no definite time 
limit as to what constitutes “short term,” 
but it is certainly something less than 
ten years and most people mean two to 
five years when they use this phrase. 
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Manager of Skyland 


(Continued from page 15) 


nature study untold volumes. It means 
an infinite variety of birds and animals. 
among which are the elk, the deer and 
the beaver. Miss Jolliffe has promoted 
the work of acquainting these city chil 
dren with their friends among the wild 
folk, to thrust out fear with love so that 
a stir in the grass may not cause panic 
Even the harmless snakes of the region 
have been made known. When the Super 
intendent came upon a camp of littl 
girls and found them grieving over a 
mound, quite evidently a small grave 
she asked what had happened. A smal! 
black snake had come into the camp and 
the children, familiar with the species 
tried to catch it. A counsellor, imagin 


.ing the girls were fighting with the 


snake, struck it on the head with a stick 
of wood. The little girls nursed their 
wounded friend till he died shortly after 
and buried him with every token of 
respect. 

The winter hikes are enlivened by 
sleuthing for animal trails through the 
woods in the snow, followed by thrilling 
camp fire tales of the lives of these ani- 
mals and their encounters with other 
animals. Some bed-time stories, indeed! 

Miss Jolliffe is following the initia- 
tive of the Boy Scouts in this nature 
study, which through personal contact 
with the wonders of outdoors is teaching 
city children and their elders the les- 
sons of conservation and preservation. 


Their First Year 


(Continued from page 9) 


Mrs. Lucas, too, is concerned about our 
need to “educate ourselves internation- 
ally.” Ill health (a war work effect) 
is forcing her to resign, after a year’s 
defiant effort to ignore it. She has 
pluckily kept in touch with her region; 
she managed, despite being “flattened 
out,” to guide the formation of six 
Round Table discussions on Interna- 
tional Relations which Miss Morgan 
planned, and is still conducting two of 
them weekly. 

“Public health, particularly as it re- 
lates to children”—is Mrs. DeNorman- 
die’s special interest, on the theory that 
“no child, no matter how happy or pros- 
perous, can be safe until all children 
are safe.” She is very well known in 
Boston for welfare work, especially 
public-health nursing. Her own chil- 
dren—three under fifteen—are another 
big side of her many-sided efficient work. 

As president of the Minnesota State 
League, Miss Marguerite Wells is 
known to League convention forces, and 
isn’t as “new” in League circles as the 
others. We particularly like the line of 
characterization Mrs. Gardiner found 
for her—that she “combines the earnest- 
ness of Anne Hutchinson with the tact 
of Aaron Burr.” 
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The Bookshelf 
Valley Waters, by Charles D. Stew- 


art (Dutton, 1923): A pleasant tale 
which wanders through Ohio Valleys 
with the search of a wounded soldier 
for the mother he has never known. An 
interesting study of the beginnings of 
memory. It is a relief to read quiet 
and leisurely descriptions of homey 
country and sane kindliness. 

East Wind, by Hugh McNair Kahler 
(Putnam, 1923): -Short stories by one 
of the best of the formulists. He writes 
of country boys who did not go to the 
city, of students who did not turn their 
scholarship into gold, of girls who 
stayed at home and carried on the tradi- 
tional feminine tasks. If he glorifies 
these plain folk in showing their ulti- 
mate victory, who can say he is giving 
therm more than their due? 

Coing-To-The-Sun, by Vachel Lind- 
say (Appleton, 1923): Dew and cob- 
webs, and cups of tea, snatched from a 
walking trip in the Rockies, and 
modeled into verses and pictures packed 
with the most delightful humor and im- 
agination. His sketches show a new 
talent in this singing, cymbal-beating 
poet. 

The Great Dream, by Marguerite Wil- 
kinson (Macmillan, 1923): Pattern 
poetry of an unusual excellence. Con- 
tains a sense of clear spirituality, a 
feeling for depth, a three-dimensional 
quality that is as rare and lovely as it 
is difficult to snare and define.—m. a. 

The Pomp of Power, Anonymous 
(Doran, 1922): One of the most telling 
of the books about the later years of the 
war and the first two years of the peace. 
It is written from the inside of English 
political circles by one who seems to 
be in intimate touch with most of the 
leading actors in the drama. The 
studies of Lloyd George, of Clemenceau, 
Woodrow Wilson and Robert Lansing 
have special interest for Americans. 

Of the Treaty of Versailles the author 
says: “The very fact that in every 
country there is a strong body of pub- 
lic opinion dissatisfied with the treaty, 
a feeling that its representatives were 
over-reached by those of other coun- 
tries, is the surest sign that if the treaty 
is not perfect it is not unjust and 
wasted,” and again: “Woodrow Wilson 
sacrificed everything, including the im- 
mediate future of Europe, to his reso- 
lution to have the Covenant of the 
League of Nations incorporated as part 
of the Treaty. It would have been bet- 
ter for the world had the United States 
made more material demands, as it 
could fairly have done. President Wil- 
son would then have had to face prac- 
tical questions in a practical way.” 

The book is written fairly, dispassion- 
ately, and is a valuable contribution to 
the history of this period.—c. F. B. 
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By Florence Guertin Tuttle 
The Awakening of Woman: 


“A strong book in which is expressed clearly and well many things 
which women have felt but could not think out and express them- 
selves.”.—Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Give My Love to Maria: 


A collection of short stories containing three that have won prizes. 
“They are decidedly more than interesting, being both well conceived and 
well written.”"—New York Evening Post. 

Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


By Bishop Edgar Blake 
America and Europe: 


A clear statement, by the Methodist Bishop resident in Paris, of post 
war conditions in Europe, The subjects include The Moslem Menace. 
Saving Europe, Germany, An International Loan, Cancellation of Debts, 
Disarmament, World Conference, American Participation. 

Price, net, per copy, 15 cents; per hundred, $10.00, postpaid. 











By Kenneth Colegrove 
American Citizens and Their Government: 


This book is the outcome of a series of private lectures given by the 
associate professor of Political Science in Northwestern University to 
a group of public-spirited women in Chicago. 
“A book which combines charm with accuracy of statement. The author 
proceeds from a sketch of the origins of government to a study of 
constitutions, suffrage and citizenship, parties, and elections, before 
taking up the mechanical structure of national, state and local govern- 
ments.”—Miss Belle Sherwin, Second Vice-President of the National 
League of Women Voters. 

Price, net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 








At the Better Bookshops - 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


PITTSBURGH 

















Guides for Active Club Women 












(Advanced) (Elementary) 
PARLIAMENTARY PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW PRACTICE 


By General Henry M. Robert 
Author of “Robert's Rules of Order, Revised,” etc. 







This comprehensive volume, by the This handbook of practice is really 
greatest authority on matters per- an introduction to parliamentary 
taining to parliamentary procedure, law. It contains twenty elementary 
is designed to give the average read- lessons, seven drills, and Robert’s 
er a complete mastery of the rules three charts; and was prepared with 
and established customs commonly a view to meeting the needs of the 
used to guide an assembly of persons. novice. Points in common practice 
One part is devoted to 400 questions are clearly illustrated by giving the 














and answers covering difficulties and exact words of both the chairman 
problems actually occurring in clubs and the member throughout th 
and societies. procedure. 

8vo 600 pages 16mo 203 pages 








Price $1.25 









Price $5.00 






THE CENTURY CO. 





353 Fourth Avenue New York City 





















A Financial 
Caretaker 


For a small fee we will 
keep and take care of 
your securities and invest- 
ments. This includes clip- 
ping of coupons when 
due, collecting rents and 
interest and crediting the 
amounts to your checking 
account. 


Mr. Wagstaff or Miss 
Furman will be glad to ex- 
plain the Caretaker Serv- 
ice to you. 


Park Avenue Office 


IRVING BANK— 
COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 





Member Federal Reserve 
System 
































TO EUROPE 
London—Naples—Rome—Paris 
Florence— Pompeii— Versailles 

French and American 
Battlefields 


30 to 80 days of delightful European travel 
under experienced and competent guidance. An 
unusual opportunity for those interested in seeing 
at moderate cost, all that the Old World offers. 


For as little as $425 


Write for our Booklet 
Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned with 
the idea of giving their patrons comfort, com- 
bined with economy. The prices, $425 and up, 
cover all traveling, living and sightseeing ex- 
penses. Sailings from April to September. 

Let us send you complete information about 
Gates Tours to Europe next summer. Apply 
direct to Gates Tours in New York or to Ray 
mond-Whitcomb Co., General Agents, in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Write for booklet M-4. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Paris Rome 


London 





Story of the Convention of the League 
of Women Voters in the next two num- 
bers of the CITIZEN. Order extra copies 





Milk and Immunity 
By Guuietma F. Atsop 


F bread is the staff of life, milk is 

the elixir. It is the one food cap- 
able of sustaining life and promoting 
growth. Asses’ milk, goats’ milk, cows’ 
milk, has nourished the children of the 
ages. Metchnikoff, traveling the con- 
tinent of Europe with a scrutinizing eye, 
pounced on the sour milk of the Bul- 
garians, the main source of nourishment 
of old and young alike, as the cause of 
their great vigor and beauty and lon- 
gevity. Wherefore, said Metchnikoff, 
drink milk. 

On the other hand, Dr. Kerley, the 
famous New York child specialist, 
shows that 20 per cent of all tubercu- 
losis in children is caused by the milk 
they drink. Yet the cure for tubercu- 
losis is more milk. Says the dentist, 
the child’s teeth are poor because she 
has not drunk enough milk to give her 
sufficient calcium to make strong teeth. 
Says the epidemiologist, milk is the 
best culture medium in the world for 
germs, especially the germs of tubercu- 
losis, typhoid, scarlet fever, septic sore 
throat—don’t drink milk. 

Yet milk is essential to healthy 
growth and development in childhood. 
Its calcium builds the bones and teeth 
until the last wisdom tooth erupts and 
until the long bones stop growing about 
the twenty-fifth year. Its mineral salts 
keep the blood rich. Its proteins build 
the muscular tissues, while its carbohy- 
drates and fats make heat and energy. 
Milk is a necessary food and must some- 
how be rendered safe to drink. 

So in the large cities the Boards of 
Health ordered the pasteurization of all 
milk licensed to be sold in the city, thus 
killing all the germs. The dentist was 
satisfied. Milk-born disease dimin- 
ished. For a time sanitation thought 
it had solved the problem of safe milk, 
but for a time only. Soon the pedi- 
atricians from the great hospital clinics 
reported an increase in rickets in child- 
ren of the poor who depended mostly 
on pasteurized milk for nourishment. 
Rickets in a boy may mean only a 
rollicking bowlegged sailorman. Rickets 
in a girl means later in adult life a 
deformed and flattened pelvis and at 
childbirth a dangerous instrumental de- 
livery and the chance of a still-born 
child. 

Fortunately a little later scientific re- 
search unearthed the vitamines in foods, 
those still semi-mysterious substances 
found in most raw foods which protect 
us against disease. These vitamines 
are found in raw milk, not in pasteur- 
ized or boiled milk. The absence of 
these vitamines in pasteurized milk ex- 
plains why children depending largely 
on it for their food are subject to 
rickets and have a low resistance to in- 
fection. 

So the community was confronted 
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with a dilemma—whether to drink raw 
milk with plenty of vitamines and also, 
at any moment, with plenty of germs 
liable to cause serious and fatal dis. 
ease, or to drink a sterile milk and run 
the risk of rickets and lowered immun- 
ity. This problem used to be solved in 
our grandmother’s time quite simply. 
Each family had a cow. Each person 
drank milk. The chances of contamina- 
tion from the barn to the house were 
few compared with the modern chances 
of long-distance contamination. ‘The 
solution of the modern problem will 
depend on a persistent public demand 
for a milk clean enough to be drunk 
raw. The establishment of certified 
milks already is beginning to satisfy 
this growing demand on the part of the 
most advanced communities. 


Wanted, Food Facts 


—. once in a while some one tells 
us about a crop that wasn’t 
marketed—that went to tragic waste— 
because the price that would have been 
paid for it would not have covered the 
cost of raising and transportation. For 
instance, apples upstate in New York— 
allowed to go to the pigs because the 
farmer can not get enough for them, 
would actually have to sell them at a 
loss. And we poor folks here in the 
city paying five cents apiece for apples, 
when we don’t pay more . . such 
apples as used to be in bushel baskets 
in the cellar or the storeroom. . . 

Do instances like that come under 
your notice? Tell us about them— 
just the facts, briefly, and let us pub- 
lish them for the light they may shed 
on the farmer’s condition and on the 
condition of us other consumers . 
and let’s follow the facts until we come 
to the reasons. 

Everybody help, please, to pick up 
farmer facts. 


Thoughts on Divorce 
(Continued from page 11) 


Yet when we come to that aspect of the 
matter, both Church and State are still 
in the dark ages. They are still think- 
ing about individual rights and wrongs, 
instead of social benefit. They never 
think of applying the social test. 

When a marriage is beneficial to So- 
ciety, then obviously we should do 
everything in our power to make it en- 
dure. Nearly every one will agree to 
that. But when a marriage is not bene- 
ficial to society, then we ought to do 
everything in our power to dissolve it, 
even though neither party to the mar- 
riage may be guilty of any of the five 
causes provided for divorce in Senator 
Capper’s bill: (1) adultery; (2) cruel 
and inhuman treatment; (3) abandon- 


ment or failure to provide for one year 
or more; (4) incurable insanity; (5) 
conviction of an infamous crime. 
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The object of marriage is not to il- 
lustrate certain archaic rules of con- 
duct, nor to pretend to do so in public 
by the avoidance of being found out 
in private. Marriage exists for certain 
definite and all-important social re- 
sults, and by those results marriage 
should be tested and either terminated 
or continued. The high purpose of 
God’s holy ordinance cannot be attained 
by merely staying married. Wedlock 

was intended for something better than 
a vulgar endurance contest. 


A Line on the Movies 


By Atva TayLor GALLIco 


“THE CovereED Wacon”—produced 
by Paramount, from the novel by Emer- 
son Hough; directed by James Cruze: A 
picture that every one should see, from 
100 per cent Americans to | per cent 
Americans. Telling in pictures better 
than can any words the dramatic story 
of the cross continent trip of the adven- 
turous pioneers. The fictitious story 
woven into the film is negligible. The 
thrill and drama lie not in the love 
story, which is like millions of other 
love stories, or in such incidents as the 
rescue of the heroine by the hero from 
a prairie fire, but in the vivid picturiza- 
tion of the courage and stubbornness of 
the ancestors of some of us against all 
odds. Really a film epic. 

“Lost AND Founp”’—produced by 
Goldwyn, with House Peters, Antonio 
Moreno and Pauline Starke: Not a 
bureau, but the story of a daughter who 
was reported missing and later turned 
up. If you can get a thrill from seeing 
unsightly South Sea island savages en- 
gaged in battle this picture may have 
something in it for you. Outside of the 
native stuff, which is taken on the spot, 
there is nothing special. 

“THE Hero”—produced by Preferred 
Pictures: A fine little picture with a 
good cast including Gaston Glass and 
Barbara La Marr. Mr. Glass’s portrayal 
of the man in this picture, who is a 
war “hero” but who in private life is 
not the heroic character we are accus- 
tomed to seeing on the screen, is excel- 
lent acting, especially in the light of 
other unsimilar parts we have seen him 
interpret. The main theme is the love 
of a woman for the young and attractive 
brother of her plain, unromantic hus- 
band. 

“Micuty Lak A Rose”—released by 
First National: A story of crooks 
whose existence is made unbearable by 
a blind girl who works Nevin’s melody 
to death on a fiddle. Eventually they 
reform and move to Mount Vernon. 
The picture has a saving sense of humor. 

“THe Ticer’s CLraw”—produced by 
Paramount: An East Indian picture in 
which Jack Holt is first eaten by a tiger, 
then married by a half-caste girl, then 
drugged by natives, and finally remar- 
ried by a white girl. Mr. Holt is kept 
very busy indeed. 

“BRAWN OF THE NortH”—released 






































The reputation of the Longines 
Watch is unassailable. Great 
nations, after rigid tests at gov- 
ernment observatories, have 
approved its time-keeping qual- 
ities. 

And leading jewelers have feat- 
ured the Longines Watch as the 
highest achievement in the art 
of watch-making for more than 
fifty years. Accurate—dependable— 
exquisitely designed and superbly 


‘finished, nothing can compare with the Longines Watch as a loving and 


permanent remembrance. 


Illustrated booklet and name of the Longines jeweler nearest you upon request 


A. WITTNAUER COMPANY 


Established 1866 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 


PARIS GENEVA 


The story of a typically modern young woman. 


SPILLED WINE 


By G. ST. JOHN-LOE 


31 


=== 


“The flaming story of a young woman who was eager for all the great 
experiences of life, and refused to be afraid of life.” 


N. Y, Times: 


THOMAS SELTZER, 


“Those critics are right who affirm Miss St. 
be one of the most promising of the younger English writers.” 


5 West 50th Street, New York 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


“Pediforme”’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price 
you in your home as well us in our store. 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Mme. Adele “Gray Shop” 


28 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 
Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 





Between 5th & 6th Aves. 2nd floor 














Ss 
"NEW YORIC-Z* 
J Aveat Pace 7 


Send for Monthly 


| **Book Chat?’ 


|| furnished free. 





John-Loe to 
$2.00 
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Leese 


REG US PAT OFF. 7.G.P CO. 


ROOT SHOP 
32-34 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Wear These 
Scientifically Designed 
Shoes 


And Be Comfortable 






( 2 


OSTEO-TARSAL 
FOOTWEAR 


Correctly Guides the Foot 








“Arch Guide” 
“Arch Aid” and 
“Arch Developer” 


Three 
Models 


Low and High Models 


Experts will fit you with the 
proper model designed to elim- 
inate any present or impending 
foot trouble. 


Osteo-tarsal shoes are built to assist 
and develop the natural, flexible action 
of the foot and thereby overcome in- 
cipient weakness and prevent foot, 
knee, ankle and arch troubles. 


The action of the flexible arch exer- 
cises, strengthens and correctly devel- 
ops the muscles, and the guidance of a 
soft and hard rubber heel, together 
with a straight-line last, gives proper 
balance and poise. 


Queen Quality 
Boot Shop 


32-34 West 34th Street 


New York City 








by First National: The fact that the 
wonder dog Strongheart is the main 
part of this picture makes it well worth 
while seeing, even though the story is 
another frozen north yarn. The photog- 
raphy is beautiful, and the dog is a 
great actor. The latter half of the film 
deals with his romance with a beautiful 
timber wolf, and is admirably done. 

“THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE” 
—produced by Paramount: Those who 
liked the John Fox novel will enjoy the 
film version. It is, as far as we remem- 
ber the book, a faithful reproduction. 
Mary Miles Minter makes a June that 
will fit in with all but the very settest 
personal ideas about the heroine. Ern- 
est Torrence is in it, and he is always 
fine. 





Calendar 


Fourth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 9-14. 

Smith College School of Politics, in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts League 
of Women Voters, April 23-24. Fee, $2.00. 
Enrollment at the League office, 10 Arling- 
ton St., Boston. 

The University of Chicago School of 
Citizenship, in cooperation with the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, April 23-27. 

Annual Library Association Conference, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23-28. 

. Mid-Biennial Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 7-11. 

Ninth ‘Congress of the 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
12-19. 

Business and Professional Women’s Con- 
vention at Portland, Oregon, early in July. 


International 
Rome, May 





“Friday Morning’s” New Home 
(Continued from page 13) 


had if they had moved, for the fire laws 
prohibit anything but Class A construc- 
tion. On the other hand, they are keep- 
ing for themselves the advantages of a 
downtown club. At the time their old 
home was built, Tenth and Figueroa 
Street was well up town. So rapid has 
been the city’s growth in their direction 
that it is now in the finest part of the 
business district, at the junction of two 
broad boulevards. This has added enor- 
mously to the value of their land, even 
while it demanded a building in keep- 
ing with the best of Los Angeles busi- 
ness architecture. 

“Many individuals feel, as I do, that 
the splendid new building will be a 
benefit to the whole community,” said 
Mrs. Lobengier. “When the club was 
organized the charter members said 
they wished it to become a center for 
thinking women, and this idea is still 
our guiding principle. We don’t want 
a single commercial thing about it. We 
hope our new home may be the meet- 
ing place for women to whom the high- 
est welfare of the community is of 
immediate and pressing importance.” 

The Friday Morning Club was or- 


THE Woman Citizen 


ganized thirty-two years ago, and 
Madame Severance, its founder, dedi- 
cated it with the words of the first para. 
graph. Then there were only two other 
women’s clubhouses in the United States, 
March sixth the flag was raised on the 
new home, and women’s clubhouses are 
recognized institutions in up-to-date 
communities. It is a tribute to the for. 
ward-looking spirit of their founder 
that their old dedication remains their 
new. 


South American Contrasts 
(Continued from page 11) 


city. Moulindio is almost surrounded 
by water and boasts of five beth- 
ing beaches. One was in front of 
our hotel. The bathers began coming 
before five o’clock in the morning. | 
counted 250 in the water at 6 A. M. It 
would seem that every member of the 
population takes a sea bath every day. 
We found the city most fascinating. 

I have had, quite undeservecly, 
many honors shown me in recognition 
of my cause, but something new in my 
experience happened in Uruguay. The 
government paid my hotel bill! More, 
two government cars were at our dis- 
posal during our entire visit. We put 
in strenuous days during a scorching 
spell of weather, but with the aid of 
the cars it was managed without over- 
fatigue. We were met at the boat at 
eight o’clock on the morning of our ar- 
rival by a delegation of two hundred 
women who loaded us with flowers. A 
band at the foot of the gang plank 
greeted us with the Uruguayan and 
United States national anthems, and 
perhaps the array of cameras aimed at 
us were intended also for kind atten- 
tions, but it must be confessed that the 
resultant pictures in the newspapers 
would not stimulate any woman’s van- 
ity. When we left, a hundred and 
twenty-five women came to see us off. 
Between those two events there were 
continuous meetings, conferences and 
sight-seeing. No wonder that we liked 
Uruguay. 

It is probable that the Council of 
Women of Argentina will also invite 
the second Pan American Congress to 
meet in Buenos Aires. It is certain in 
any event to be somewhere in South 
America and the date will be May. 
1924. Women (and men) interested in 
this movement should begin at once to 
do two things—save money for their 
journey, and to study Spanish. Little 
English is spoken here and no Pan 
Americanism with real cohesive quali- 
ties, among either men or women, will 
come until more North Americans read 
and speak Spanish and more South 
Americans read and speak English. 


Next in Mrs. Catt’s itinerary comes 
Chile—for the issue of April 21; and 
after that Peru. 
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April 7, 1923 
The Advertisers’ Corner 


DVERTISERS who appear regular- 

ly in a periodical become like old 
friends. They are responsible for the 
adoption of many good habits. For ex- 
ample—it is in a large measure due to 
advertising that Americans take better 
care of their teeth than any other nation 
in the world. 


—- o —— 


Feet, too, are being given better care. 
Good-looking, well-fitting shoes, which 
do not distort the feet, have become 
popular largely through advertising. To 
most Citizen readers Cantilever shoes are 
familiar friends, They will be interested 
to know that the company has just re- 
ceived a letter from a prisoner in St. 
Quentin Prison, California, who has been 
studying advertising in prison and who 
wants to write an advertising booklet 
about Cantilever shoes so as to earn the 
railroad fare to his home in the East 
on his parole. 


-— CoC — 


Is there any significance in the fact 
that of the 250,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany the majority are women? Is it 
because they do the talking? Incident- 
ally, two-thirds of the telephones in the 
world are in the United States. There- 
fore, women ow™ a majority of the tele- 
phones in the world. 


—_— > —— 


In view of the increasing numbers of 
women investors, is it any wonder that 
bankers are catering to women? 

Women have introduced the home at- 
mosphere into the banking world. Right 
in the heart of New York’s busiest cor- 
ner, in the women’s department of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
may be found quiet, charm and peace. 
Yellow daffodils greet you from a mauve 
bowl. Soft carpets and easy chairs look 
inviting. This bank believes in women’s 
ability to handle financial matters and 
the result is a big clientele of women. 


—_— Oo -—— 


Would the sign “Purveyors to the 
stout” on a shop window frighten you 
away if you wore a 48 and were looking 
for becoming, well-fitting clothes? 

Mme. Adele Gray, who takes pride in 
gowning women becomingly, is wonder- 
ing whether she ought to remove this 
sign from her window. 

A customer recently confessed that she 
had stopped her car two doors away be- 
cause of the sign. “How,” said Mme. 
Gray, “would you have known that I 
could fit vou if it hadn’t been for the 
sign?” 


——_ OG —— 


Was ever so much attention paid to 
the feet as today? The Pediforme Shoe 
Shor is so busy selling shoes that it has 
not been able to answer the telephone. 
Queen Quality Shop features the Osteo- 
Tarsal shoe as “correct guides to the 
feet,” and now, at the last moment, 
comes the Trail Blazer shoe, just on the 
market, backed by the Women’s Health 
Foundation. Many a doughboy was 
lured by the short-vamped stubby feet 
of the French girl pattering down the 
Boul’var’ on heels like stilts. We think 
the American girl in trim low-heeled 
footgear on her way to business, or 
swinging her racket or golf club, is the 
best type of woman to be found the 
world over. 
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IDEAL HOTEL 


OR Women exclusively. Convenient 

to public buildings, government de- 
partments, shops and theatres. Spacious 
homelike. Splendid cuisine and service. 
Charming rooms, $1.50 to $6.00 a day. 
Ideal for women alone or with children, 
young girls, women’s conventions. No 
tipping gives uniform service to all. Send 
for booklet. 


NATIONAL BOARD Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station ‘Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 























WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 
Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 


ganized. . . 
For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


























[COUCH BEDS DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 


ACENBLANOE RDF 


FOLDAWAY BEDS SPRINGS MATTRESSES 
ENGLANDER Three Piece Beds 











For Superfluous 
Hair 
Rotate It On the Skin 

That is all you have to do 
with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
remove superfluous hair. Rotate the 
little pink cake anywhere on face, 
where it will remove hair inttantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back 
guarantee. At —s ee and 
hair goods shops, $1. y mail from 

manufacturer, $1.10. 


Bellin’s Admiration Rouge 
(Blends with Nature) Compact 
Shades: Dark, Medium, Light and 
Mandarin, 50c 
Bellin’s Admiration Powder 

. (Adherent) Compact 
Shades: White, Flesh, Rochelle, 50c 
Booklet and Samples Free 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 





“There seldom is a weary head 
awakened on an Englander Bed.” 
THE most rigid and sanitary all metal 
bed made. The rust-proof,gray enamel 
spring connects the ends, eliminating 
side rails. 
Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet U 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 


| New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


and DYERS 


CLEANERS 


First Class Work 


For stores throughout New York City, 


Reasonable 


Prices 


see telephone directory 





Prompt Delivery 











Katherine Blanc 
Optician 
Expert in the art of adjusting, 


fitting and the prompt and accurate 
filling of prescriptions. 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


THE Woman Citizen 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ERE we are, back where we 

started from, in the solid shad- 
ow of the Dye Works, and Harper 
Brothers sit in the front :eat. © © @ 
Thank you, to the kind lady from 
Washington who thought we meant 
to fade right out of the magazine 
and—but how much more tactful 
to let her believe she coaxed us 
back from the brink. © © © At that, 
maybe she did. © © © At this writ- 
ing we are on another brink. © © ¢ 
Or maybe it’s a fence, on one side 
of which our foot is Ilowa-pointed, 
while on the other another foot 
(our only other, indeed) is reach- 
ing for the comfortable safety of 
Madison Avenue (the crime wave 
hasn't reached our block). © @ © 
To go or not to go, that is the 
question. © © © If we go, can we 
get out the next number by absent 
treatment and radio? When we re- 
turn, can we see over the pile of 





new unanswered mail on top of the 
old unanswered mail? © © © On the 
other hand, can we risk the discov- 
ery that the Staff can do her work 
and ours too? ® © © One reason 
for going is that maybe we've taken 
to telling pretty tall corn stories in 
the couple of decades (or so) since 
we left the home of our youth in 
lowa. © © © We do hope all of our 
delegation has drilled on pronounc- 
ing the state’s name right. © © ® 
About all we ever knew of Des 
Moines was a trip we took to a 
point outside of it—to a camp 
where a neighbor boy was waiting 
to go and “remember the Maine.” 
® @ © And about all we recall of 
that is coffee-out-of-a-tincup (not 
a tin cup, but a tincup, you under- 
stand—or do you?), which was by 
all odds the best cup of coffee we 
ever had © © © and always will be. 
It’s a tradition now. © © © There's 
a horrid thought (several ways) 
concealed in that reminiscence. © 
© © We remember two wars, and 
Methuselah is still a little distance 
ahead of us. © © © Kind of a pity 
to go clear to Iowa and not the rest 
of the way across the continent to 
visit our new Namesake. © © © For 
the benefit of friends who don't see 
how a he-child can be named for 
us, we would point out that we are 
endowed with more than one label. 
© © © Speaking of names, the 
Youth’s Companion tells about a 
little girl who answered teacher's 
academic question thus: “‘My fath- 
ers surname is Johnson, and his 
Christian name is Methodist.” © © © 
Our idea of a pleasant easy life is 
an occupation reported recently— 
taking in goldfish to board! © © © 
Complaints are being made of 
Spring. © © © The sheep have been 
allowed out in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, but must have retreated 
to their holes or kennels, or what- 
ever, long since and grown a new 
length of wool. © © © And there we 
are again—what would be the tem- 
perature of Des Moines? Though, 
as we remember the two conven- 
tions we have met, nothing could 
matter less, since conventions are 
almost wholly an indoor sport. 

P. S. Anyhow, how can there be 
one without either Mrs. Catt or 


Miss Hay? 


FACTORY ON PREMISES 


326 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Near Nevins Street 
Telephone Nevins 2371 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. | 

6 PARLEY VALE ! 
Jamaica PLain, Boston, Mass. || 
| Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. | 

















We call them Flappers. We protest--but in 
WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 


BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


THE VANISHING —— 
YOUTH LINE 
can be restored while 
you sleep by wearing 
the Davis Chin Strap. 
It lifts the tired, sag- 
ging muscles into 
place, supports them 
while they rest and 
quickly reduces double chin. Can’t 
slip off. Measure around crown of 
head and chin point for size. By 

mail, Cotton, $2. 


Cora M. Davis 
Dept. C. W. 507 Fifth Ave., 6th floor New York 


—————————_LOWTHORPE 
MAJORS CEMENT 


30 miles from Boston 
~ is the best ‘for repairing china, _— | 
] } 






looks at them clearly and dis- 
cusses them sensibly, with an 
understanding based on actual 
experience in bringing up the 
modern girl. $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 



















Announces a Short Course for Amateurs 
April 1 to May 15, 1923 

ware, meerschaum, tipping billiard | 

cues, bric-a-brac, etc. | 


Lectures on garden planning, planting, 
and the genera! upkeep of a country place 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 

CEMENTS are good. All three non 


Work in greenhouse and garden daily. 
20c per bottle. At Dealers or MAJO 


Address 
AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
| MANUFACTURING CO ies hae 


1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 

















3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 
9 doz. $2.50 *12 doz. $3. 


Write for stvles 


| 

— CASH’ 
WOVEN NAMES 

Save 
Laundry Losses | 





[ARTHUR CHEGNA 


Expert French 


Cleaner-Dyer 

|| Spots removed in a few hours 
121 East 57th Street 

| Plaza 7198 N. ¥. ©. 1 





J. & J. CASH, Ine. 
Sixth Street 
South Norwalk. Conn. 
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Dust With 


VND NENT 


Cleans, polishes and beautifies pianos, furniture and 
woodwork, all at one sweep of the cloth. 
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Franklin Simon g Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts., New York 





In New York and Paris 
The Woman of Fashion Wears 


The EMBROIDER"D SILK JACQUETTE 
AND SILK GREPE FROCK SKIRT 


JACQUETTES WITH 
PATOU EMBROIDERY 


.” 


Of silk crépe in gray, beige, white 
or almond green, embroidered in 
contrasting colors, Also black em- 
broidered in white, or all white. 


New Biovuse SuHop—First Floor 


PLEATED FROCK SKIRTS 
OF SILK CREPE 


16.” 


Of exceptionally fine, crépe de 
Chine, pleated in the smallest 
pleats imaginable, in beige, gray, 
white, black or navy blue. 


Sxirt SuHop—Fourth Floor 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere 
in the United States 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, we came to lowa after 

all. © © ® And we're glad we 
did too. © © © We thrilled, first 
at the sight of good black pigs in- 
stead of the effete white Eastern 
product © © © and at the sight of 
stuffed corn cribs © © © and lots of 
rolling skyline. © © © The corn-fields 
were a disappointment, though. 
Something ought to be done to make 
them a year-round feature, like 
palm-trees in Florida. © © © One 
reason we didn’t see more of our 
old friends came out in the Mayor's 
greeting to the Convention. He 
said lowa supports not only herself 
but a quarter of a million in South- 
ern California as well. © © © Well, 
we wouldn't mind going to a conven- 
tion out there too. ® © © Provided 
we didn't have to be Press Secretary 
(and there's every reason to think 
we never should). Our idea of an 
Exacting Job is that. © © © There 
was one thing we needn't have 
worried about—the weather. The 
Des Moines man did as good work 
as the Des Moines hostesses, and 
we'll bet a cookie he’s not so tired 
and achey. © © ® We'd bet a cookie 
every once in a while if we lived 
in Des. Moines, because we could 


afford to. Food is cheaper. And 
we had better waffles (yes, and 
bigger) at a white-enamel lunch 


counter than we often get in table- 
cloth restaurants. © © © If one 
should plot the curve of eating at 
a convention, we estimate it would 
show a steady line downward, de- 
scending to the drug-store counter 
shortly after the middle of the 
week, with only here and there a 
sharp upward shoot for a banquet. 
® @ ® Mrs. Chamberlain, of Geor- 
gia, told us a true one about a little 
boy who made his first visit to the 
State Capitol while the legislature 
was in session. He trotted around, 
listened, drew his own conclusions, 
and *‘Mamma, just think," he said, 
“here they've got these two big 
rooms, with balconies on them, just 
for these men to quarrel in.” © © © 
Will some one tell us why they hide 
the stairways in big hotels? This 
one was the best concealed of all. 
We never did see it, though we 
dashed hopefully into the service 
stairway one day. ® © © Being fire- 
proof is all very well, but absolutely 
ignoring a staircase has a touch of 
snobbishness about it. ® © © An 
Iowa gentleman who sat near us at 
one session of the convention was 
much impressed with the modern- 
ness of having a thermos bottle for 
the presiding officer's throat-re- 
freshing drink. ® ® We don't think 
we shall ever get over a feeling of 
sheer terror at the first sight of the 


Marrow swaying dim aisle of a 
sleeper already made up and 
asleep. But anyhow we _ have 


adopted (no, not a resolution) a 
more friendly attitude toward the 
idea of sleeping on our shelf. © 
® ® Another benefit of the conven- 
tion. © © ® We woke this morning 
to the sight of snow, and the only 
sign of spring from the edge of 
this country to its corn-fed heart 
was a blooming forsythia bush near 
Philadelphia. ~ © © And the con- 
vention never did a thing about it. 

















HE lady in the picture at the 

right is a princess who has 
other matters on her mind be- 
sides being one. She is the 
Princess Borghese, official dele- 
gate of the Italian Government, 
sent to represent the Italian uni- 
versities at the World Conference 
on Education which will be held 
in Oakland in June. On her way 
across the country, Donna Santa 
Borghese is lecturing—under the 
auspices of the Italy-America 
Society, and her tour was inaug- 
urated at the house of the Italian 
ambassador in Washington with 
Cabinet members present.. She 
is a representative of the new 
Italy—tthis young daughter of a 
centuries-old aristocratic family, 
and her mission is to tell us of 
Italian youth. 


© Bain News Service, 
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HE picture 

below shows 
the middle of a 
good long display 
of officers and 
delegates at the 
convention of the 
National League 
of Women Vot- 
ers, held in’ Des 
Moines for a full, 
crowded week— 
April 9 to 14. 
They are ranged 
on the steps be- 
low the Methodist 
Church where the 
sessions were 
held, in good 
clear Iowa _ sun- 
shine. You can 
pick out a num- 
ber of the nation- 
al officers in the 
front row—with 
Mrs. Park aimost 
in the center. 


ELOW is a new official and 

an old friend. Miss Mary 
McDowell is to be Commissioner 
of Public Welfare in the Cabinet 
of the newly elected Mayor of 
Chicago, Judge Dever. For many 
years Miss McDowell has actual- 
ly been unofficial welfare com- 
missioner of the “back o’ the 
yards district’’ in Chicago—in 
her work as director and head 
of the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement, in the stockyards dis- 
trict. Her interest in politics is 
interest in her people. 

At her left is Alexandra 
Kollontai, diplomatic representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government in 
Norway—a fully accredited dip- 
lomat. Mme. Kollontai was 
formerly head of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


© Moffett, Chicag 
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